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Color plate 


contributed by George Hewitt Myers 


— EGYPTIAN TAPESTRY OF ABOUT 400 A.D. 


THE TEXTILE MUSEUM OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In unusually fine condition, though a few details 
are sketched in black upon the backing 


FRAGMENT OF A VASE CARPET. PERSIA, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


SENT TO THE PERSIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON 


THE WASHINGTON TEXTILE MUSEUM 
BY GEORGE HEWITT MYERS 


HIS description of the contents of 

the Textile Museum of the District 
of Columbia makes no attempt at 
scholarly classification (which indeed is 
beyond the writer’s knowledge) but 
merely describes for the layman the 
groups which it contains so that those 
interested may know what is to be 
found in this little museum. ‘This 
slight description is prefaced by some 
remarks as to how these objects hap- 
pened to be bought. 

The collection began with desultory 
purchases of “semi-antique” rugs, then 
gradually went into the earlier periods 
as the collector accidentally became 
aware of them and became more able 
to spend the time and money to find 
and to buy them. He remembers most 
distinctly when the first sight of a tat- 
tered old Ghiordes threw the spot-light 
of authenticity upon two or three of his 
own earliest purchases which proved 
to be modern examples of this weave 
which had received an effective applica- 
tion of pumice-stone and “ elbow grease!” 
It was evident that something was the 
matter, and his curiosity was aroused. 
This caused a moderate collecting of 
earlier pieces from Asia Minor, to be 


followed by the amazing discovery that 
“rugs”? were made a long time ago in 
the Caucasus, Persia, India, China, and 
some other countries, as well asin Tur- 
key and the Turcoman provinces whence 
the first purchases had come. 

As the collection increased there came 
to be a more and more conscious effort 
to seek objects for their intrinsic beauty 
and to avoid buying on a basis of rarity 
or of purely archaeological interest. 
This effort was not always successful, 
and if space permitted it would be 
interesting to go into the question of 
buying from the viewpoint of resistance 
to the dealer’s ability to sell something 
by means of his cleverness in showing 
that nobody else has anything like it. 

The collector’s taste in rugs changed 
and certainly improved, but it did so 
very slowly, and meanwhile he stumbled 
upon the fact that there were to be 
found in the shops of Cairo, Stamboul, 
London, and Paris many attractive 
pieces of needlework which the dealers 
called ‘““Rhodian,” ““Yanina,”’ and “‘Bok- 
hara.”’ These interested him because 
they bore some relation in design and 
color to the Oriental rugs which he liked 
and did not resemble European things 
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BROCADED TISSUE. PERSIA, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


SENT TO THE PERSIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON 


which somehow did not and do not even 
now interest him. Thus many pieces from 
the various Greek islands, Asia Minor, 
Bokhara, and the Caucasus were added 
to the collection, and its scope began to 
broaden to include eastern textiles as 
well as earlier pile carpets. 

The next serious jump into new fields 
resulted from the finding of a Coptic 
tapestry of good design and color and of 
large size (seven by four feet). A 
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search for more pieces of like interest 
(in such sizes!) has not as yet been suc- 
cessful, but it did lead into-the purchase 
of many more pieces from Egypt of the 
preceding Graeco-Roman period and of 
the succeeding Arabian time as well as 
of the Coptic and transition periods. 

A discovery of the similarity in design 
between some Southwestern American 
Indian blankets and Kurdish Kelims led 
to the securing of a few fine pieces of 


SILK DAMASK. 


American Indian weaving. Then came 
an opportunity to buy some very fine 
Indian weavings which are difficult to 
find and as yet little sought in this 
country. These sixteenth and seven- 
teenth-century products are not to be 
confused with the hot, flashy colors and 
the stiffness of the later Indian weaves. 
This was soon followed by comparisons 
between Egyptian tapestries and those 
of Peru with the result that seventy or 


PERSIA, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


SENT TO THE PERSIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON 


eighty Pre-Columbian Peruvian textiles 
are now in the collection. 

A fine Kufic inscription on a well- 
preserved blue ground, made into a 
coat with inscriptions on breast and 
sleeves, was the find which led to 
other Persian tissues of the eleventh, 
twelfth, and following centuries. 

Thus the scope of the Museum has 
continually broadened but remained 
consistent to the extent of avoiding 
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DRAGON RUG FROM THE CAUCASUS, OF ABOUT 1600, A.D. 


EMBROIDERY FROM THE CAUCASUS, OF ABOUT 1700, A.D. 


European fields of art. Heterogeneity 
is a constant menace always lying in 
wait for those who are susceptible to the 
temptation to stray about. One neces- 
sarily begins in unknown fields, but as 
they become familiar it is wise to stay 
within them. A new departure is 
sometimes a blessing in disguise when it 
leads to legitimate additions, but the 
collector who buys what he knows 
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nothing about has a poor chance to be 
proud of his work. 

In the present case, every new field 
within the range of eastern stuffs was 
further explored, but not those which 
led to paintings, sculpture, or other 
different arts. 

To begin with rugs, the collection is 
not well represented in large examples 
of the sixteenth-century Persian animal 


ASIA MINOR RUG, SO-CALLED HOLBEIN. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ONLY ABOUT HALF OF THIS RUG IS REPRODUCED, IN ORDER THAT THE SCALE MAY BE LARGE ENOUGH 
SO THAT THE DETAIL MAY BE SEEN. HOWEVER, THE RUG IS COMPLETE AND IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
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DRAGON RUG FROM THE CAUCASUS, OF ABOUT 1600, A.D. 


EMBROIDERY FROM THE CAUCASUS, OF ABOUT 1700, A.D. 


European fields of art. Heterogeneity 
is a constant menace always lying in 
wait for those who are susceptible to the 
temptation to stray about. One neces- 
sarily begins in unknown fields, but as 
they become familiar it is wise to stay 
within them. A new departure is 
sometimes a blessing in disguise when it 
leads to legitimate additions, but the 
collector who buys what he knows 
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nothing about has a poor chance to be 
proud of his work. 

In the present case, every new field 
within the range of eastern stuffs was 
further explored, but not those which 
led to paintings, sculpture, or other 
different arts. 

To begin with rugs, the collection is 
not well represented in large examples 
of the sixteenth-century Persian animal 


ASIA MINOR RUG, SO-CALLED HOLBEIN. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ONLY ABOUT HALF OF THIS RUG IS REPRODUCED, IN ORDER THAT THE SCALE MAY BE LARGE ENOUGH 
SO THAT THE DETAIL MAY BE SEEN. HOWEVER, THE RUG IS COMPLETE AND IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
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PERUVIAN TAPESTRY, WOOL ON COTTON WARP. ELEVENTH TO TWELFTH CENTURIES 


rugs. There is one animal rug of the 
sixteenth century, which is complete 
but not perfect. It is, however, well 
balanced as a study collection, in that in 
it are represented, at least by fragments, 
all of the important groups and periods. 

The Persian rugs include a number 
from the Northwest, including a com- 
plete piece of the sixteenth century. 
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Central and Indo-Persian types include 
one fragment published by the late Gas- 
ton Migeon as previous to the fifteenth 
century and numerous ones of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
There is a seventeenth-century “Is- 
pahan”’ (so called) which is thirty-eight 
by fifteen feet. This was probably made 


in Herat. There are numerous ex- 


PERUVIAN WOOL TAPESTRY, INWOVEN DESIGN 
TWELFTH TO FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 
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STRIPS OF BED TENT. GREEK ISLANDS, SEVENTEENTH TO EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


amples of the Vase Carpet type in- 
cluding a fragment with looped weft 
back which is most unusual. One other 
fragment‘of the same rug is in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London, 
and there is one of the same kind in 
Russia and perhaps still another in 
Stamboul. 

There are fine Indian fragments and 
one complete piece not much later than 
1600 with varied floral and tree designs, 


not conventionalized, and many animals | 


and birds which could be generically if 
not specifically identified by one familiar 
with the fauna and flora of India. A 
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spring of water develops into a meander- 
ing stream in which fish are shown in 
horizontal view. This is one of the 
most interesting large pieces. 

Caucasian rugs include sales of the 
earliest type of “Dragon” “*Arme- 
nian” and a very complete ee deriv- 
ing from them. From Asia Minor come 
an adequate number of prayer rugs of 
all the well-known localities and of as 
early dates as are usually found. 

The Oushak - Holbein - Seben - Bergen- 
Transylvanian group are fairly well 
represented and include a typical so- 
called Holbein in yellow on red ground, 


PILLOW AND BOLSTER CASES. GREEK ISLANDS, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


complete and nearly perfect, twenty- 
one by twelve feet. 

The Spanish rugs belong chiefly to 
the earliest periods—sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries with several perhaps 
earlier still. The absence of later 


‘Spanish pieces can well be borne. This 


group comes the nearest to European 


character but is still Moorish and directly 


connected with Arabian art. This is 
perhaps more true of the Spanish textiles 
mentioned below than of the pile carpets 
now discussed. 

Chinese rugs have not been thrown 
into such disrepute by present-day 
manufacture as have Spanish rugs, but 


like them only the earlier types are 
really fine rugs. This collection has 
eighteenth and perhaps seventeenth- 
century pieces of Eastern Chinese 
origin. 

Turning to woven fabrics, including 
needlework upon loom bases, nearly 
the same groups are found. 

The Greek Island embroideries form 
one of the best collections in America— 
made chiefly when prices were much 
lower than at present. They come from 
many islands from the Ionian group to 
Crete, but chiefly from various parts of 
the Aegean archipelago. 

From these it is sometimes difficult to 
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distinguish those of Asia Minor, of which 
there is a considerable number. Both 
groups reach into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the earliest examples are 
probably seventeenth century. 

From the Caucasus and Northern 
Persia come a large group of embroid- 
eries which show a relation to the 
earlier Caucasian rugs (hence they are 
sometimes called “Kuba”’), though 
some are surely Persian in origin. They 
are usually done in the double-darning 
or in the “square” or “cross” stitch, 
though one is done in “couching.” 
“Mongolian” is a name misapplied to 
some. This group is rich and fine in 
color and bold and strong in design. 


Fine examples are in the Victoria and 


Albert Museum in London and in the 
Benaki Museum in Athens. They 
belong to the seventeenth and _eight- 
eenth centuries and have not been 
thoroughly studied. There are not many 
in this country. 

The textiles of Persia are too large a 
subject for this article. The silk tissues 
begin with the Sassanian period (third 
to eighth centuries, A. D.) and continue 
with those of Sassanian influence after 
the Mohammedan conquest and _ so 
on down through the various and con- 
fused dynasties to the eighteenth cen- 
tury when designs became mere repe- 
titions and the textiles of constantly 
less artistic interest. 

In sheer beauty of design and color 
and delicacy and complexity of weave 
this whole group, extending over a 
period of a thousand years, is almost 
without rival among stuffs now in exist- 
ence. There are numerous dated pieces, 
and almost every century from the 
eighth to the nineteenth is represented 
in the collection. 

The only textiles in existence which 
can at all compare with those just men- 
tioned are the Egyptian and, in certain 
respects, the Indian and early Peruvian. 

Reference has already been made to 
the Egyptian tapestries from the third 
century to the Arab conquest. There is 
also silk embroidery and cotton and 
linen fabrics of this period. 


After the Arab conquest in 641, there > 


gradually developed in Egypt an infi- 
nitely finer technique, and there is a 
rather complete series of examples from 


the ninth to the fourteenth centuries. 


The tradition of its later periods shows in 
North African work even to the eight- 
eenth century, which has much artistic 
value. 

Too much ground has already been 
covered with too much haste to be inter- 
esting, and there still remain groups of 
East Indian tissues, which have not been 
touched on, some of them rivaling all 
except the finest weaves of Persia and 
Egypt of one thousand years earlier than 
these sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
textiles from India. ; 

There.remain also unmentioned the 
Chinese Ko’sseu or miniature tapestries, 
and the Japanese temple silks. There is 
a large group of pre-Inca Peruvian tapes- 
tries and painted cloths. The Peru- 
vians are of early but indefinite date 
(because of the lack of a written lan- 
guage) and of fine and varied technique, 
even as compared with Egyptian tapes- 
tries. There is a remarkable similarity 
between the tapestry work of Egypt and 
that of Peru at the Chimu and Nasca 
periods, not to mention the “pre- 
Chimu” and the “pre-Nasca”’ periods. 

This completes the hasty glimpse at 
the groups represented in the Textile 
Museum, including several which are 
not Near-Eastern geographically but 
contain interesting relationships in style, 
technique, materials, and color to those 
of the Near East. 

The weaving of rugs and fine tissues, 
combining skill in handicraft with art 
in color and design, seems to be gone, 
perhaps as a result of the coming of the 
machine age and of the present high cost 
of labor. The only hopeful signs to be 
found are the vast improvement seen in 
materials for women’s clothes and for the 
interior decorations of our houses in 
recent years. The productions of Rodier 
in Paris, of Galenga in Rome, and of 
Fortuni in Venice are surely worthy of 
note and give promise of possibilities 
for the future. 
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Color plate contributed by George Hewitt Myers 


FRAGMENT FROM PERSIAN “VASE” CARPET OF ABOUT 1600 


THE TEXTILE MUSEUM OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This fragment may be from the same carpet as the fragment in the Museum of 
Art and Industry, Vienna, which is illustrated in many books 


LAURA GARDIN FRASER 


SIMPLICITY 


AWARDED THE ELIZABETH N. WATROUS GOLD 
MEDAL; THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


EXHIBITIONS 


ELISABETH LUTHER CARY REVIEWS 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY ANNUAL 


ANGELO ZIROLI MY FATHER 
Awarded the Barrett Prize of Two Hundred 


Dollars; The One Hundred and Sixth Annual 
Exhibition, The National Academy of Design 


In this section, devoted to the One Hundred and Sixth Annual of the 
National Academy of Design, we are deviating from our usual custom in reporting 
the annual exhibitions, for, instead of quoting a number of reviews by well-known 
critics, so as to give contrasting viewpoints, we are publishing an article on the 
exhibrtion written especially for Tae AMERICAN MaGazIneE oF Art by Elisabeth 
Luther Cary, art critic of “The New York Times.” Miss Cary’s reaction to 
this traditional exhibition 18 an interesting and significant one. 

Incidentally, we should appreciate having our readers express their opinions 
as to the relative merits of the two methods of covering “Exhibitions.” Would 
you rather have the opinion of several people on the general aspects of an exhibi- 
tion, with specific comment only in cases of works gwen awards, or would you 
prefer a single statement by some one whose opinion has weight in the art world? 

The National Academy prizes were awarded by a jury composed of the 
following members: 

Painters: Emil Carlsen, Charles S. Chapman, W. Granville-Smith, Albert 
L. Groll, Hobart Nichols. 

Sculptors: Robert Aitken, Isidore Konti, Adolph A. Weinman. 


GIFFORD- BEAL MEN WITH LOBSTER POTS 


AWARDED THE ALTMAN PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


ee 


ALDRO T. HIBBARD ROCKPORT IN WINTER 
AWARDED THE ALTMAN PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
EXHIBITION 


BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


4 bee Academy exhibition this year 
has been pelted with polite words of 
little meaning and with a few, not so 
polite, of which the meaning was clear. 
Yet it really is a fairly good Academy. 
The main trouble is that the pulse of the 
city has beaten excitedly to so many 
stimulating exhibitions this season that 
it begins to show fatigue. In the case of 
the Academy, the stimulation is much 
reduced and one may hear, without too 
great excess of fancy, a sigh of positive 
relief in the notices that give to the 
annual event a casual greeting. One’s 
aunt has come to dinner, that is all. 
Pleasant family conversation without 
strain. You may pretend to be bored, 
but as a matter of fact you are not. 

First the prize-winners, since these 
have documentary evidence of their 
merit~as seen by the jury of award. 
Twenty prize-winners! Amazing as it 
sounds, it is very simply accounted for 
by the consolidation of two seasons of 
prize-giving in one, last fall’s exhibition 
having been dedicated to members and 
the prizes omitted. 

One of the two Altman prizes of a 
thousand dollars each went to Gifford 
Beal for his Men with Lobster Pots, burly 
men with good working arm muscles and 
the kind of legs, muffled in folds of heavy 
cloth, that seem to wish to deny any 
vestige of relation to the human form. 
Wherever such men are found, on the 
Rockport beach or on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, this sartorial peculiarity 
is found with them, and a conscientious 
artist draws them as they are and as Mr. 
Beal has drawn them. 

The other Altman prize of a thousand 
dollars is taken by Aldro T. Hibbard’s 
_ Rockport in Winter, an excellent account 
of the gaunt, unwelcoming region at the 
least ingratiating season of its year. 
For such a subject there is nothing but 
stark realism; to throw a deceptive veil 


over its harsh aspect would be an offense, 
and Mr. Hibbard and Mr. Beal practise 
too manly an art to trifle with it. 

The five hundred dollar Altman prize, 
given in duplicate, went to Jerome Myers 
for his Street Shrine, New York City and 
to Spencer Nichols for Jeweled Hills. 
The Street Shrine includes its address in 
the title with the obvious intention of 
emphasizing the foreign aspects easily 
to be found by those who seek in the 
cosmopolitan city of New York. It re- 
sembles more a tapestry design in one 
plane than is usual in similar works by 
this artist, but the richness of his color 
has if anything increased, and _ the 
weaving of the different elements of the 
pattern in one coherent impression is 
even more skillful than in his earlier 
pictures where it was a quality to praise 
and enjoy. Jeweled Hills also is a paint- 
ing remarkable for technical skill but 
somewhat large for appreciation at close 
range. In the South Gallery, where it is 
hung, the intensity of the blues becomes 
monotonous, as intensity tends to if pro- 
longed in time or space; and the presence 
of neighbors designed on a smaller scale 
does nothing to help it. This is the 
melancholy and almost inevitable effect 
of a mixed exhibition of democratic 
origin, where the exhibits must be chosen 
from that which is offered and not se- 
lected with method and with harmony in 
view. This canvas is too beautiful and 
too spacious not to have an appropriate 
wall by itself. 

The Clarke prize, as most of us know, 
carries specifically patriotic or national 
requirements. It must go to an Amer- 
ican figure composition painted in the 
United States by an American citizen. 
Gordon Samstag is the American citizen 
in this case; the title of his picture is 
topical—Young Man Desires Position— 
and the appearance of his model, of 
whatever ancestry, is emphatically 
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SPENCER NICHOLS 


JEWELED HILLS 


AWARDED THE ALTMAN PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


American. It is a strong piece of work, 
strong in composition and in character- 
ization, with simplicity of handling, 
economy of color, and striking contrasts 
of dark and light. No restriction of age 
is attached to this award, but it is easy 
to believe that the “under thirty-five” 
limit of the Hallgarten prizes would 
have been no obstacle. 

The paintings awarded the Hallgarten 
prizes also have a look of youth and of 
belonging to their time. Paul Trebilcock 
wins the first prize with a clean-cut 
figure subject, Two Women; Paul Star- 
rett Sample the second prize with Dairy 
Ranch, a sharp, clean little picture— 
white walls, white-barked trees, white 
black-spotted cattle, women doing some- 
thing at a round tub, men doing some- 
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thing elsewhere, everything implied, 
nothing hazy, much going on, many 
figures, no bustle, no crowding—a gem 
in its kind; Carl Woolsey the third prize 
with Winter Moonlight, in execution at 
once positive and sensitive. The lads 
who are under thirty-five make a show- 
ing so good that it would be surprising 
had experience and history not taught 
us to expect much from that period in an 
artist’s life. 

The portrait prizes were awarded to 
Howard E. Smith for his Portrait in 
Black and to Gertrude Fiske for The 
Major—both competent, outstanding 
works. Next comes the Saltus medal for 
‘artistic merit,” a phrase always difficult 
to define and open to any number of in- 
terpretations. It was given to Louis 


JEROME MYERS 


STREET SHRINE, NEW YORK CITY 


AWARDED THE ALTMAN PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Betts this year, and thereby adds a new 
mystery to its possibilities of miscon- 
ception. The picture displays a nude 
child reaching for an apple still on its 
bough, and, as follows night the day, 
it is entitled The Eternal Eve. Most 


certainly there are many pictures in the 
exhibition less deserving of the Saltus 
or any other award, but surely it was 
unfortunate to fasten attention upon 
Mr. Betts at the moment when he, 
gambolling a little, had fallen farthest 
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GORDON SAMSTAG 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION 


AWARDED THE THOMAS B. CLARKE PRIZE OF THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


below the standard set by his charming 
ladies, beautifully clothed. 

Robert Nisbet’s subtle and convincing 
marine, Chatham Shoal, won the Edwin 
Palmer Memorial Prize of a thousand 
dollars. 

F. Luis Mora’s. religious, somewhat 
cryptic, and extremely well-painted pic- 
ture, The Supper Eternal, took the 
Carnegie Prize and will draw a consider- 
able public which, not very well up in its 
history of religions, will spend happy mo- 
ments trying to figure it out. 

Another symbolic prize-winner is, 
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oddly enough, another “eternal ’’—the 
Eternal Life by John W. Benson to 
which is given the Isidor medal dedi- 
cated to “the best figure composition by 
an American artist.’ Alas, these “bests,” 
how seldom are they alike for all! An- 
other one comes along, this time a so- 
called landscape to take the J. Francis 
Murphy Memorial Prize. The artist is 
Andrew Winter and the _ picture is 
Chartres, a refreshingly unhackneyed 
view of the over-painted cathedral, 
showing it in the background and only 
partly seen. This in itself would hardly 
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PAUL STARRETT SAMPLE 
AWARDED THE JULIUS HALLGARTEN PRIZE OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 


DAIRY RANCH 
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CARL WOOLSEN 


Mo 


WINTER MOONLIGHT 


AWARDED THE JULIUS HALLGARTEN PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


be worth noting were the quality of the 
work less admirable, but the picture as a 
whole commands all respect. 

The Helen K. McCarthy Prize must 
go to a landscape by a woman not over 
forty, and is taken by Marion Gray 
‘Traver’s One Winter’s Day, crisp, cold, 
and dainty. Marie Goth’s Florence took 
the woman’s prize. 

The three sculpture prizes went to 
Katharine W. Lane for her skillfully 
stylized and spirited Circus. Horse, to 
Laura Gardin Fraser for her nude figure 
of a young girl, Siemplecity, and to Angelo 
Ziroli for his portrait of his father. 

Here, according to space restrictions, 
this abridged comment should end; but 
certain things in the galleries must re- 
ceive at least a word of tribute. The 
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sculpture, in whole, calls for many ap- 
preciative words. It has marched. In 
every gallery it offers the entertainment 
of admirable performance and unhack- 
neyed conception. Animals abound, and 
here as on the stage capture the atten- 
tion of the public to the humiliation of 
the human material. In the Academy 
room is a Decorative Animal by Katha- 
rine Gregory, incredibly ugly and charm- 
ing, also The American Owl by Polyg- 
notos G. Vagis, with a haunting sug- 
gestion of satire in its strange and 
impressive proportions. W. D. Plonski 
adds interest to this reincarnated room 
with his Study of a Fat Man. 

In the South Gallery, Gertrude K. 
Lathrop’s King Penguin, lordly and 
static, with reticent detail, highly decora- 


GERTRUDE FISKE THE MAJOR HOWARD E. SMITH PORTRAIT IN BLACK 


PROCTOR PORTRAIT PRIZE OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS ISAAC N. MAYNARD PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


THE SUPPER ETERNAL 


F. LUIS MORA 


AWARDED THE CARNEGIE PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
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LOUIS BETTS 


THE ETERNAL EVE 


AWARDED THE SALTUS MEDAL FOR MERIT 


tive in a fine style; a pair of Marching 
Penguins by Helen 5. Davis, amusingly 
debonair; I’. G. R. Roth’s Lippiza Horse, 
brilliant and gay, but with a bit that 
gives one to think; among the human 
subjects, a lovely and appealing portrait 
of Anna Hyatt Huntington at the age of 
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sixteen by Harriet Hyatt Mayor; and a 
beautiful ceramic group by F. Luis Mora, 
a Navajo mother and child on horse- 
back—nothing cryptic there and, to one 
humble taste, all the better for that. 

In the Center Gallery, Rocky Moun- 
tain Goats by G. D. Christenson, clumsy 


JOHN W. BENSON 


ETERNAL LIFE 


AWARDED THE ISIDOR MEDAL 


and galloping; playful young elephants 
by Margaret J. Postgate; an inquisitive 
giraffe by Madeline Park; a Macaque 
Ape by Eunice Grubb—truly the good 
old days of the animalier are back. 
With space limitations sadly over- 
run, there is no chance to record even 


mention the paintings that won ad- 
miration if not awards. One or two 
things, however, must be told. First, 
that Three Cranes by Harry Watrous is 
not only an unforgettable technical feat, 
but registers also a deepening and broad- 
ening of style and sentiment that should 
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ANDREW WINTER CHARTRES 


AWARDED THE MURPHY M & HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 


MORTAL PRIZE OF ON 


KATHERINE LANE CIRCUS HORSE 
AWARDED THE ELLIN P. SPEYER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
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MARIE GOTH 


AWARDED THE SHAW PRIZE OF THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


always come with an.artist’s later years, 
but only too often is replaced by a 
weakening of his powers and a slacken- 
ing of his interest. It is a brave call to 
all of us to arm against the mighty forces 
of advancing age when one shows, as Mr. 
Watrous does in this beautiful painting, 
an intensification of the best he has ever 
had and done for his ultimate period of 
achievement. 

Second, that young Dines Carlsen 
(always “young” Dines to the declining 
generation) is finding his way into wider 
reaches of theme and method, if one 
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trusts the testimony of The Hemlock 
Wreath, in the Vanderbilt Gallery, a 
painting as sound and well grounded as 
any of the remarkable still-lifes, but im- 
measurably more vital and expressive. 

Third, that Woman Washing Herself, 
by Robert Spencer, challenges compari- 
son with the lovely picture of a young 
girl engaged in the same occupation by 
Arthur Davies, and surpasses that en- 
chanting canvas by an infinitesimally 
richer human significance, a_ slightly 
finer reticence in color, a more complete 
yielding to the character of the subject. 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, A UNIQUE ARCHITECTURAL EXPRESSION OF THE GREAT, EXALTED, AND BALANCED PER- 


SONALITY OF THE FOUNDER OF OUR COUNTRY 


STREETS OF AMPLE WIDTH, LINED WITH LUXURIANT TREES AND ENDING IN NUMBERLESS CIRCLES OR SMALL PARKS, EACH 
WITH ITS INDIVIDUAL ORNAMENT OR FEATURE OF SPECIAL INTEREST, AND PROTECTED. BY RESTRICTIONS ON BU 
HEIGHTS, PROVIDE REASONABLY FOR THE TRAFFIC NEEDS AMID VARIED AND PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 
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THE NEW WASHINGTON 


T \HE New Washington comprises a 
region which has far outstripped the 
ten miles square selected by George 
Washington as the permanent seat of 
government of the United States. The 
Regional Plan, covers roughly an area of 
four hundred end fifty square miles, 
nearly fifty times the area laid out by 
Major L’Enfant for the Federal City. 

The L’Enfant Plan centered around 
the “Congressional Building” and the 
“Presidential Palace.” In some re- 
spects those who came after L’Enfant 
builded: better than they or he knew. 
The noble shaft of the Washington Mon- 
ument far transcends the plan for an 
equestrian statue of George Washington, 
and the stately Capitol of today glorifies 
and amplifies the Thornton design. 

But, in spite of all the high accomplish- 
ments, there were very general disap- 
pointment and discouragement on the 
part of civic leaders in those years im- 
mediately after the Great War. The 
city had been peppered with temporary 
buildings. Street extensions into the 
surrounding hills had been drawn with 
no regard to topography. Acres of roll- 
ing woodland which had survived un- 
spoiled from prehistoric times were 
vandalously despoiled of their forest 
cover. The steam shovels dug and the 
steam rollers leveled out weary wastes 
of hideous clay. Of the fifty-four areas 
recommended for inclusion in the park 
system by the Park Commission of 1901, 
but six had been acquired and many 
were forever lost. Pennsylvania Avenue 
had become about the shabbiest impor- 
tant street in America. A blight seemed 
to be overtaking the Federal City. 


There were those who thought that a 
permanent planning commission was a 
first essential to rescue Washington from 
the evils of uncontrolled development. 
A group of representatives of the Amer- 
ican Civic Association, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, American Society of 
Landscape Architects, and National 
Conference on City Planning worked 
long and laboriously to draft a measure 
which would be acceptable to the Fed- 
eral and District authorities. The result 
was the Gibson-Capper Act of 1926 
which created the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission. 

Thus, when the great programme for 
public buildings was launched and later, 
when the Cramton Act provided for 
a far-flung park-purchase programme, 
there was already at work an able plan- 
ning commission. The nation is fortu- 
nate in the personnel, executive officer, 
and staff of the commission. The 
present members are: Frederic A. 
Delano, Chairman; Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, J. C. Nichols, William Adams 
Delano, appointed by the President of 
the United States, and serving as er 
officio members: Major General Lytle 
Brown, Major John C. Gotwalls, Horace 
M. Albright, R. Y. Stuart, Senator 
Arthur Capper, Representative McLeod, 
and Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Grant, 
Vice-Chairman and Executive Officer. 
On the staff are Captain Edward N. 
Chisolm, engineer; Charles W. Eliot, IT, 
director of planning; and F. G. Coldren, 
secretary. 

Readers of the magazine—Colonel 
Grant: 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, THE FIRST FEDERAL BUILDING STARTED AND 
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STILL THE FIRST IN BEAUTY AND SIMPLE PERFECTION 


» WITH UNIQUE HISTORIC AND 


AS PART OF THE RE- 
CAR RIDE OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL AND 
S POPULATION 


\ 


WASHINGTON, A TREASURY OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL U. S. GRANT 


Vice-Chairman and Executive Officer of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 


W;:: ARE told that Rome was not 
built ina day—it seems as though 
the sickness from which American cities 
are now suffering is largely the result of 
their having tried to grow from small 
towns to great cities figuratively in a 
day. Such growth could not be foreseen, 
and in few cases was any effort made to 
prepare for it or control it so that it 
should follow the lines best for the com- 
munity at large and providing ade- 
quately for all of its informal needs. 
Not so with our national capital. 
Fortunately, its great founder, George 
Washington, with that rare wisdom and 
foresight which characterized his long 


and useful life, had a plan made before 


starting the city, a plan which was itself 
a work of art and therefore devised by an 
artist, Major Charles Pierre L’Enfant. 
How he approached the problem is 
quaintly enough told in his own imper- 
fect English: 

““No nation had ever before the op- 
portunity offered them of deliberately 
deciding on the spot where their Capital 
City should be fixed, or of combining 
every necessary consideration in the 
choice of situation, and although the 
means now within the power of the 
Country are not such as to pursue the 
design to any great extent, it will be ob- 
vious that the plan should be drawn on 
such a scale as to leave room for that 
agegrandizement and embellishment 
which the increase of the wealth of the 
nation will permit it to pursue at any 
period however remote . . 

“Much deliberation is necessary for 


to determine on a plan for the total dis- 


tribution and . . . that plan [should be 
conceived] on [such] a system . . . as 


to render the place commodious and 


agreeable to the first settler, [while] it 
may be capable of . . . [being] enlarged 


by progressive improvement . . . [all] 


which should be foreseen in the first 
delineation in a grand plan of the whole 
city combined with the various grounds 
it will cover and with the particular cir- 
cumstance of the country all around. 

“In endeavoring to effect this, it is 
not the regular assemblage of houses laid 
out in squares and forming streets all 
parallel and uniform that is so necessary, 
for such a plan could only do on a level 
plain and where no surrounding object 
being interesting it becomes indifferent 
which way the opening of streets may be 
directed. 

“But on any other ground, a plan of 
this sort must be defective, and it never 
would answer on that held here as the 
most eligible it would absolutely an- 
nihilate every [one] of the advantages 
enumerated and . . . alone injure the 
success of the undertaking. 

“Such regular plans indeed, however 
answerable they may appear upon paper 
or seducing as they may be on the first 
aspect to the eyes of some people must 
even when applyed upon the ground the 
best calculated to admit of it become at 
last tiresome and insipid and it never 
could be in its origin but a mean con- 
tinuance of some cool imagination want- 
ing a sense of the real grand and truly 
beautiful only to be met with where 
nature contributes with art and diversi- 
fied the objects.” 

His was not a small plan, but one on 
such a grand scale that for the first 
three-quarters of the century it was so 
far beyond the needs of the infant city 
as to provoke complaint and ridicule. 
But, in building to Major L’Enfant’s 
plan, the most distressing conditions in 
the City of Washington today and those 
which will cost the most to remedy are 
the results of departures from the orig- 
inal plan, not of faults in it. He and his 
plan have profited by a long succession 
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of loyal and understanding followers in 
his footsteps, who have done their ut- 
most to carry out his ideas and to expand 
the principles of his plan to cover the 
ever-widening area and to provide for 
the ever-changing needs of the growing 
city. There have been also the many 
who knew better and who were ready to 
forget some essential feature of his plan 
in their enthusiasm for their own ideas, 
however inconsistent with the best in- 
terests of the city as a whole. These 
have been its worst if often quite un- 
conscious enemies, and it is much to be 
regretted that they have often been 
engineers and architects, the very per- 
sons of whom such a lack of understand- 
ing should have been least expected. 

Fortunately, however, such departures 
and blemishes have been few. Most of 
what has been done in the past has been 
in harmony with the plan, and the 
various waves of architectural styles 
have passed over the city without leav- 
ing in their wake too many incongruous 
buildings of sufficient importance to be 
offensive—the flotsam and jetsam of the 
ever-changing tide of taste. 

Since the establishment of the present 
form of municipal government in 1878, 
the Congress of the United States has 
practically acted as the board of alder- 
men or city council, the Board of Com- 
missioners being essentially the city’s 
executive. This sometimes delays local 
legislation that is needed, particularly 
when Congress is preoccupied with con- 
tentious subjects of national interest, 
but such delays seem to be amply com- 
pensated for by the great advantage of 
its being equally hard to secure bad or 
ill-considered legislation. Where local 
opinion and the local authorities have 
agreed, it has usually been possible to 
obtain needed and wise legislation from 
Congress. The history of Washington, 
since the old type of town government 
was done away with in 1871, proves am- 
ply how much better and more honest its 
government has been than that of most 
other cities. 

A long list of intelligent laws and the 
frugal and honest administration of 
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municipal affairs and funds have kept 
Washington in the van of American 
cities and are worthy of emulation by 
others. A complete street plan in 1894 
(for the district outside the limits of the 
L’Enfant plan), major park projects 
such as the acquisition of the Rock 
Creek Valley (1898) and the reclamation 
of the Potomac tidal flats (1898), the 
entire separation of the park system 
from the authority of the regular mu- 
nicipal government (1898), a law re- 
stricting building heights to the width 
of the street plus twenty feet (1910), a 
general program for the beautification 
and development of the city by a board 
of experts (1901), a Commission of Fine 
Arts (1910), a zoning law (1920), a 
permanent planning commission (1926), 
adoption of a regional park system 
(1930), in addition to innumerable in- 
dividual projects, are sufficient proof of 
the timely and generally wise develop- 
ment gladly provided for by Congress in 
response to the urging of those best 
qualified to give advice. 

The most striking shortcomings of 
Washington, when studied closely, are 
not in the quantity but in the quality of 
the planning that has been done in the 
past and is being done today. All sorts 
of people, those acting for private in- 
vestors no less than officials representing 
the public, have been inclined to make 
and are making final decisions of enor- 
mous consequence on the basis of very 
superficial study, without the expendi- 
ture of effort and time and money 
toward perfecting their plans in advance, 
which alone affords a_ justifiable in- 
surance against wasteful expenditures in 
construction. Of course, this is char- 
acteristic of our hurried time. 

In the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, the city has a 
planning agency which can give the 
necessary study to such problems. A 
competent staff, not burdened with a 
mass of administrative details, can make 
whatever research and investigation may 
be necessary to find the best solution of 
each individual problem. Comprising in 
its personnel not only experts in city 
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planning, who are qualified profession- 
ally to apply for the benefit of the Fed- 
eral City the experience and latest prac- 
tice of other cities, but also the legisla- 
tive and executive officials who can 
apply to its proposals the acid test of 
utility and practicability, it constitutes 
a codrdinating agency of unusual po- 
tentialities and value in guiding the 
future development of the Capital City. 
It has no definite authority to insist upon 
the execution of its recommendations, 
but as long as its plans are sound we may 
expect that Congress and the other 
governmental authorities concerned will 
be convinced by them and be guided by 
the Commission’s advice. 

In the public mind, the purposes of 
city planning are too often limited to 
beautification. While sound city plan- 
ning cannot but contribute to the at- 
tractiveness of a city, and while, by pro- 
viding for a logical and sensible arrange- 
ment of its activities and facilities, it 
necessarily makes for beauty as well as 
comfort; nevertheless, the needs and 
interests with which city planning must 
deal are largely utilitarian and economic. 
A city plan which does not provide ade- 
quately for the strictly utilitarian and 
economic needs of the community can- 
not be rescued from failure by attention 
to the element of beauty divorced from 
such needs, whether through the pro- 
vision of parks and monuments or other- 
wise, any more than an architectural 
structure like a bridge or a building can 
be made a success by decoration if it is 
functionally unsuitable for its purpose. 
Doing the wrong thing beautifully is 
worse planning than to do the right 
thing less beautifully; and a really high 
degree of beauty is obtainable only 
through functional fitness. Moreover, 
it is by finding the best solution for the 
utilitarian and economic needs of the 
community and by finding the solution 
of each problem which most nearly 
reconciles any conflict between such in- 
terests that the return in improved 
economical development and in direct 


savings to the taxpayer is secured with 


which to pay for the requisite social and 


ornamental features that go to make the 
community both prosperous and happy. 

The National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission has, therefore, been 
deeply concerned with the economic as- 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, AN ARCHITECTURAL RE- 

VOLT AGAINST THE CLASSIC STYLE OF THE GOVERNMENT 

BUILDINGS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY, SO INCONGRUOUS WITH ITS NEIGHBORS, NOW 

BEING BUILT IN A RETURN TO THE ORIGINAL TYPE, AS 
TO BE TRULY REVOLTING 


pects of planning and has attempted in 
all cases to show the economic advan- 
tages of the plans that it presents. The 
savings to the public purse which result 
from planning arise from a combination 
of ascertaining the right thing to do and 
doing it at the right time. 

Two types of resistance have been de- 
veloped in recent years to the best de- 
velopment of the city as a national 
capital: the citizen who for selfish rea- 
sons favors construction that provides 
the greatest immediate profit; and the 
official or local light whose mind has 
crystallized and is no longer elastic 
enough to stretch to comprise a new idea 
or anew method. “One of the greatest 
pains to human nature is the pain of a 
new idea.” 

An important problem in aesthetics 
has been raised by the new government 
projects. To what extent should old 
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buildings of historic and architectural 
interest be demolished to make way for 
new structures? We cannot be perfectly 
sure that our taste today is so much 
better than ever before as to justify the 
destruction of the work of the architects 
and artists of the past to make way for 
what we prefer now. Even if we could 
be sure of this, there would seem to be 
good and sufficient reason for preserving 
here in the nation’s capital such monu- 
ments of the work of former generations 
as can be retained, if only as examples of 
what was then thought to be desirable 
and as essential elements in the structure 
of the country’s architectural and artis- 
tic history. Even such buildings as the 
old Post Office Department and the old 
Department of Agriculture are of some 
interest in this way, but their appearance 
being entirely incongruous with the new 
public buildings, and their location be- 
ing inconsistent with Mall development 
proposed to carry out L’Enfant’s orig- 
inal ideas, their removal is evidently 
necessary. Since their designers and 
builders violated the principles and in- 
tentions of the established plan, their 
work cannot be held to merit perma- 
nence; but future plans should be so de- 
signed as to permit the preservation of 
many less conspicuous examples of the 
work of former days. 

Special efforts have been made in de- 
signing the new public buildings to 
combine in them the most modern 
devices and practice for meeting utili- 
tarian needs, with exterior architecture 
that will harmonize with the general 
character of the city and continue the 
style of the best of the work of the past, 
to “effect the fusion of classic grace with 
vernacular energy.” One cannot appre- 
ciate fully how successfully this has 
been done until a sufficient number of 
the new buildings are completed to give 
a group effect; but the unit cost per 
cubic foot of those for which contracts 
have already been let is sufficiently rea- 
sonable to indicate that the type of 
design selected by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and its advisory board of architects 
is not at all extravagant and that the 
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Government’s investment is economi- 
cally sound. Only two utilitarian require- 
ments have been inadequately met in 
the general lay-out of the executive 
group: provision for automobile parking 
and mass transportation facilities— 
problems which did not arise to plague 
Major L’Enfant and his great chief, 
President Washington. Both of these 
problems are now receiving intensive 
study, and there is every reason to hope 
that a suitable solution may yet be 
found for each. 

The interesting and really exciting 
part of being connected today with the 
development of the national capital is 
that the dreams of Washington and his 
collaborators can even now be made to 
come true and are actually in the course 
of being realized; and not only this, but 
that in the plans for the region there are 
still unspoiled possibilities for ideal de- 
velopments. Well within the suburban 
area, the upper Potomac Valley affords 
unique recreational possibilities, with 
such wild, unspoiled mountain scenery 
and sylvan privacy as no other city can 
reach; while Washington’s old home, 
Mount Vernon, at the southerly edge of 
the region, marks the central focus of a 
galaxy of beautiful, historic homes and 
patriotic shrines, in both Virginia and 
Maryland, a group such as is not 
gathered together within an equally 
small compass elsewhere in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Here are history and a bit of the 
primitive wilderness, while between the 
two, spread out in the midst of its 
panorama of rolling hills, is the nation’s 
capital—no longer the city of magnifi- 
cent distances, but now the city of great 
possibilities—Washington’s dream com- 
ing true. Now that the work of realiza- 
tion is so well started, may all Americans 
insist upon its completion, and join in 
fulfilling the President’s assurance: “It 
is our ambition to make a great and ef- 
fective city for the seat of our Govern- 
ment, with a dignity, character, and 
symbolism truly representative of Amer- 
ica. As a nation we have resolved that 
it shall be accomplished.” 


JEANNE D’ARC AFTER FIVE HUNDRED 
YEARS 


BY AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 


4 ose romance and poetry, the pathos 
and courage of Jeanne d’Arc of 
Domremy are deathless. Prison cells, 
court rooms, and flaming fagots in 
Rouen’s market place could not kill her 
undying wonder. Poets, painters, and 
sculptors, priests, statesmen, and hum- 
blest folk throughout the centuries have 
brooded on her mystery; they have sung 
of her and painted her, have sculptured 
her form in armor, and have made her 
a saint of the Church. 

Generations have marveled at the 
skill and insight of this peasant child 
who could neither read nor write her 
native tongue. They have pondered, 
baffled, over the warcraft and statecraft 
of the young shepherdess from the 
Marches of Lorraine—but above all 
they have loved her! 

Five hundred years ago she was taken 
in—battle by treachery, imprisoned, 
condemned, and burned at the stake. 
Her ashes were scattered on the pitying 
winds and blown over France—her 
France, the France she had saved from 
invasion at the cost of her own blood. 

Five centuries of sharply changing 
years—yet her memory is a green bay 
tece! 

During this five hundredth year since 
the death of Jeanne d’Arc, France has 
shown her unparalleled honor. Memo- 
rials are being raised throughout the 
country in all regions connected with 
her life and campaigns, and in Orleans, 
in May, 1929, on the fifth centenary of 
her relief of that city, a great pageant 
was held. The reincarnate Pucelle, 
mounted upon her white charger, rode 
again through the streets that she had 
saved, the delirious townsmen shouting 
as they shouted half a millennium before! 

Jeanne is remembered in Lorraine 


~ and in Rouen, as she is in Orleans—as 


she is remembered in the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Paris, before whose walls 
she was wounded, guards her memory 


proudly in many ways. ‘Two great 
equestrian statues, one of gilt bronze, are 
especially notable in the Paris streets; 
and every pilgrim to the Panthéon 
stands with pride and sympathy before 
the famous Lenepveu murals there, 
depicting the life and martyrdom of the 
Maid of Orleans. Visitors to the 
Louvre, also, cannot fail to be moved by 
the glorious painting by Ingres of 
Jeanne in her armor at the coronation 
of the Dauphin in Rheims. 

Here in America, undiscovered until 
long after her cruel death, she is also 
honored and reverenced, and statues of 
Jeanne adorn many cities of this New 
World, of which she had no consciousness. 

The modern equestrian figure by Anna 
Hyatt, facing the Hudson on Riverside 
Drive, is a familiar feature of New York. 
In Washington, on the heights of Merid- 
ian Park, stands a splendid replica of 
the heroic little form that lifts her 
sword before the martyred Cathedral 
of Rheims. Throughout the World War 
this statue at Rheims remained a sym- 
bol of the unbroken spirit of France. 

The rarest memorial to Jeanne d’Arc 
in America, perhaps, is also in Washing- 
ton. It consists of six panels painted 
by the French artist, Maurice Boutet 
de Monvel, depicting scenes in the life 
of Jeanne. These panels are in the Clark 
Collection of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art and are unique among art treasures 
in this country. 

Boutet de Monvel was commissioned 
to paint a series of life-sized murals for 
the Memorial Church at Domremy, the 
birthplace of Jeanne. Only one or two, 
however, were finished, owing to the 
long-continued ill health and death, in 
1913, of the painter. One of these large 
murals—Jeanne at the Court of the 
Dauphin—is now in the possession of 
the Chicago Art Institute. But no- 
where in America is found so compre- 
hensive a display of the artist’s work 
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as in these smaller, but glowing and 
brilliant, panels of the Clark collection. 
They represent the fulness of Boutet de 
Monvel’s art—the highest expression of 
his peculiar and individual talent. 

And what is this peculiar talent, in 
relation to Jeanne d’Arc? ‘To under- 
stand fully the work of an artist, we 
must know the background of the man, 
and Boutet de Monvel was uniquely 
fitted by temperament and environment 
to paint the life-story of La Pucelle. 

He was born in Orleans, and from his 
earliest recollections his life was inti- 
mately associated with memories of the 
savior of France. The principal street 
of his birthplace is named for her, and 
many statues of Jeanne d’Arc stand in 
this city which she delivered from the 
enemy in her first heroic battles. The 
artist, therefore, seemed predestined to 
paint the Maid of Orleans; and it is 
not strange that his most sympathetic 
creations are these panels and the illus- 
trations which he made for the story of 
her life, in his famous book with which 
children are familiar the world over. 

Not only was Boutet de Monvel born 
in a city linked for all time with the 
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name of Jeanne d’Arc, but his nature 
was extraordinarily en rapport with her 
simplicity and ingenuousness. He was 
possessed of a natural passion for chil- 
dren, and in painting them he reached 
the highest level of his art. Both in his 
portraiture and in his own poetic con- 
ception of childhood, he depicted youth 
with moving tenderness and depth of 
loving insight. 

There was so much of the eternal child 
in Jeanne, whose crowded little life 
closed at nineteen, that the artist’s 
spiritual sympathy with childhood drew 
him very near to her. His interpreta- 
tion of her youthful naiveté and gentle 
dignity and her intensity of faith and 
devotion has never been surpassed. 

At first glance, the panels in the Clark 
Collection seem to be the originals for 
the illustrations in Boutet de Monvel’s 
exquisite volume. Such is not the case, 
however, for the panels, although based 
upon the illustrations, were painted 
especially for Senator Clark, some years 
after the appearance of the book, which 
was published in 1896. Three of the 
pictures bear the dates 1906, 1907, and 
1911. The six scenes in the Clark 
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series follow the illustrations in large 
measure, but there are certain interest- 
ing differences. 

In the first panel, which shows the 
greatest divergence from the _ book, 
Boutet de Monvel’s deep sympathy 
with Jeanne is poignantly portrayed. 
In the illustration, she kneels with hands 
lifted almost in fear at the apparition of 


JOAN OF ARC 


an armored and wingéd Saint Michael. 
By the time the artist painted the pic- 
ture for Senator Clark, however, he had 
changed his conception of Jeanne’s 
attitude toward her celestial visitant, 
and enlarged the scope of the vision. 
In the panel, as may be seen from the 
reproduction, Jeanne is kneeling among 
her untroubled sheep, leaning forward 
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with clasped hands, welcoming the 
gorgeous apparition of Saint Michael, 
Saint Catherine, and Saint Margaret. 
Here is no trace of fear in the heart of 
the peasant girl, only surprised wonder 
that she should be chosen to see this 
heavenly vision. 

The delicate, simple little figure of 
Jeanne of Domremy is in exquisite 
contrast to the glowing saints. Michael’s 
armor and flaming sword are of solid 
gold-leaf; the intricate traceries on the 
saints’ robes are of gold-leaf, as is also 
the halo of tongues of flame which 
surrounds the three angelic beings. 
This vivid and brilliant use of gold 
recalls the great Adoration of the Magi 
in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 

The second panel in the series is 
the Appeal to the Dauphin Charles, 
and in this court scene all the artist’s 
love and knowledge of mediaevalism are 
given free rein. In his historic work, 
Boutet de Monvel made careful research 
among old chronicles of the time and 
studied the designs in contemporary 
tapestries, that the courtiers and soldiers 
might be clad in the correct robes and 
armor; and that the ladies of the court 
might wear the glorious brocades and 
vast head-dresses—the pointed hennins 
—of the era. The face of one of these 
royal ladies is a portrait of Madame 
Boutet de Monvel. 

The medium employed for all the 
panels is water color, but the artist used 
a very fine mesh canvas and worked his 
colors over so meticulously that the 
pictures have the appearance of being 
painted in oils, and the lavish use of 
gold-leaf in the costumes gives an in- 
describable glow and glamour to the 
paintings. 

Throughout the six panels, Boutet de 
Monvel has recreated in rare manner the 
central figure of Jeanne. In the fifth 
painting—the crowning of King Charles 
in the Cathedral at Rheims—the picture 
of the little warrior is peculiarly appeal- 
ing. Her head bowed, La Pucelle kneels, 
clad in armor covered with a gold and 
white robe, and holds her blue banner 
in her hand. When questioned why her 


standard alone was permitted in the 
cathedral during the coronation, she 
declared, “It has borne the brunt; it 
has earned the honor.” 

In the sixth and last panel, the artist’s 
indignant pity is roused. Here is the 
grim scene of the trial of Jeanne d’Are. 
She stands, a small accusing figure in 
the midst of her heavy-eyed judges. 
The situations are reversed: she is 
there to be judged, but it is they—her 
inquisitors—who are being weighed in 
the balance and condemned. 

Jeanne in her light-blue jerkin stands 
against a background of dark monastic 
robes; and on the floor at her feet are 
great squares of light, falling through 
an unseen window, of which the bars 
faintly suggest a cross. The bishop’s 
mitre and cope are heavy with gold, in 
variance to the sombre gowns of his 
ecclesiastics, and Jeanne’s candid, al- 
most childlike countenance contrasts 
strongly with the crafty, menacing faces 
about her. 

The powers of light and darkness are 
embattled here, in this most touching 
picture of the series—this dread tribunal 
of judges at Jeanne’s trial. The artist 
makes it very plain why she did not 
escape this assembly: her doom—the 
doom of anything young, intelligent, 
vivid, and beautiful—is written in their 
heavy, cruel, blind features. 

At the close of this implacable trial, 
so poignantly depicted by Boutet de 
Monvel, Jeanne d’Are was condemned, 
and on the thirtieth of May, 1431, she 
died upon the scaffold—in flames—a 
thing so horrible and abhorrent to our 
modern hearts that we cannot bear to 
realize its truth. Yet, despite the sav- 
agery of those dull minds responsible for 
her death, her memory is still brighter 
than those surging flames, after five 
hundred years! 

And these brilliant panels in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, by an artist of Jeanne’s 
own race and nature, form one of the 
most poetic and inspiring of all the 
memorials to that mysterious genius 
and practical visionary—the Maid of 
Orleans! 
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FASHION—OR WHAT YOU WILL 
BY RICHARD F. BACH 


A compendium of definitions of fash- 
ions, or vogue, would probably reveal 
nothing more tangible than is embraced 
in the words “they are wearing . . .” 
No one has ever found out who the 
really are. Everyone would like to 
know, but experience has shown that 
frequently the knowledge itself has a 
very doubtful value, if not a question- 
able one. Fashion in clothes would 
seem easy to define—to him who has 
not tried it. The present writer has 
tried it and the results were disturbing. 
Others with amazing perseverance have 
not only defined fashion, they have 
analyzed and dissected it—Professor 
Paul Nystrom, of Columbia, for ‘in- 
stance, in his careful study called The 
Economics of Fashion. 

As a rule, however, these students 
have used the word in its broadest sig- 
nificance, quite as in the field of art 
generally one refers to style. In its full 
extent the concept includes everything 
from the most comprehensive and mag- 
niloquent style, of which a Bramante or 
a Cellini might be an example, to the 
other end of the scale where one might 
find, as the extreme of bathos, the decor- 
ation of sub-deb hats in high school with 
purloined paper clips. The controlling 
instinct is the same. And somewhere 
between the two, qualitatively nearer 
one extreme or the other, depending on 
many conditions, lies fashion as it is 
known in our daily lives, fashion which 
is made glorious by Lanvin, Vionnet, or 
Callot; fashion which for no reason at 
all one supposes can begin only abroad 
(some of us are still living in the nine- 
ties); fashion which blooms on Fifth 
Avenue as it does on the Rue de la Paix, 
but which, nevertheless, must somehow 
meet the demands of Sixth Avenue and 
~ Main Street where most of the population 
lives and buys. 

Fashion may be what they are wearing; 
it is also good business. Curiously 
enough it is also good art, for constant 


insistence upon variation has spurred 
experiment, encouraged boldness of 
imagination and, in result, has put the 
costume industry far ahead of all other 
industrial arts in design-quality. 

In Professor Nystrom’s thorough 
study we find these paragraphs on the 
power of fashion: 

“Very little effort has been made to 
explain fashion scientifically. Most so- 
ciologists take fashion for granted and 
pass over it with merely a mention of its 
existence. . Fashion seems to be 
the result of powerful forces in human 
nature. Men have laughed at fashion, 
but the wiser ones have always known 
that it could not be flouted or neglected. 
The influence of fashion over the human 
mind is such as to make a style, when 
accepted, seem beautiful, no matter how 
hideous it may appear at other times 
when not in fashion. It is hard to be- 
lieve that the hoop skirt, the bustle and 
the leg o’ mutton sleeve were once con- 
sidered very charming and very ap- 
propriate. 

“Tt is not easy, as many business men 
have found to their expense and sorrow, 
by any means of sales promotion to con- 
trol or turn fashion movements from 
their destined direction. Some of the 
most pathetic as well as greatest losses 
in the history of American business have 
been due to efforts to stop the trends of 
business. 

“Back in the early seventies when the 
hoop skirt was passing out of fashion, 
both manufacturers and retailers ex- 
erted every effort to make women con- 
tinue the use of these horrors of dress 

. but all to no avail. In the latter 
part of the eighties and early nineties 
the fashion trend in men’s shoes changed 
from ‘Congress gaiters’ with elastic- 
gored sides to button and lace shoes. . . . 
The manufacturers of elastic-goring 
material, who were chiefly concerned by 
the change in fashion, contributed large 
amounts of money for advertising and 
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promotion to stop the trend toward 
lace and button shoes . . . but the 
result was an absolute failure. 
“Similarly, during the period from 
1909 to 1912 when the vogue of the hob- 
ble skirt developed, fabric manufac- 
turers began to find that their sales were 
declining and set about to discover 
ways and means by which to change 
the fashion trend to something that 
would be more profitable for them. 
Many efforts were made, including a 
well-organized promotion campaign in 
1912, for which many thousands of 
dollars were raised and expended. By 
this time it had come to be recognized 
even by the manufacturers and dealers 
that it would be hopeless to change the 
fashion trend back to a type of garment 
such as had been in use prior to 1909. 
Tighter skirts had been accepted gen- 
erally, so that efforts in this special pro- 
motion were designed to secure a greater 
use of fabric by means of a style known 
as a ‘pannier skirt,’ which really did not 
depart from a tight skirt but, by bunch- 
ing and draping material at the back or 
sides, did require at least 50 per cent 
more fabric. Those in charge of the big 
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drive to put over the pannier skirt 
fashion started in Paris, secured the ac- 
tive codperation of several Parisian 
dressmakers of international promi- 
nence, who prepared models in the new 
styles desired by the manufacturers of 
fabrics. Next, those in charge of the 
promotion of these new styles made 
provision to have them worn by leading 
actresses in Paris, London, and New 
York. Simultaneously, in the fall of 
1912, well-written articles began to ap- 
pear in the leading fashion magazines 
and newspapers, describing the new 
fashion and recounting its tremendous 
success in the style centers of the world. 
Manufacturers of ready-made apparel 
produced the garments and sold them 
to the retail trade. Pattern houses pre- 
pared their paper patterns showing 
thrifty housewives how to make their 
own and still be in the height of fashion. 
Leading department stores throughout 
the country were likewise sold on the 
excellence and certainty of these new 
fashions and accordingly stocked their 
departments in the expectation of big 
sales. Special efforts were made to 
secure attractive window displays. 
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“Tt is difficult to estimate how much 
energy and money was put into this pro- 
motion campaign; it was probably one 
of the best examples of complete fashion 
organization and promotion the country 
has ever known. There remain but two 
or three sentences to complete the story. 
The whole effort turned out to be a fail- 
ure. Consumers were never even mildly 
interested in pannier skirts. They had 
their own ideas about what they wanted 
to wear, and another instance of the 
futility of trying to change a major 
trend in consumer demand by the means 
available to business passed into his- 
tory.” 

At the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, the address of 
Helen Koues, Director of Good House- 
keeping Studio, was on the “Power of 
Style.” Miss Koues’ comment, coming 
as first-hand experience, abets the para- 
graphs just quoted: 

“In the past, the source of the influ- 
ences which produced a style could be 
easily traced. It usually, though not 
always, started at the top. What 
more striking example than that of two 
great English queens in influencing the 
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world of their eras: Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Victoria. They set the 
fashion, from the conduct of govern- 
ment to the shape of sleeves and type of 
morals. Great as the effect of style has 
been in the past on a single generation, 
it is far greater today. Our pace is 
swift. Where it used to take months 
and years for an idea to gather force, fora 
style to form, today it is flashed around 
the world by telegraph and radio, news- 
paper and movie, every day, twice a 
day; hammer, hammer, hammer at the 
same idea. It comes, it gathers force, 
it battles in keen competition with all 
contenders, it sways briefly, it passes 
swiftly. The world of business 
courts fashion—it advertises ©. . be- 
lieving that style is on the side of the 
heaviest publicity. This power of style 
holds in the automobile industry; 
all that pertains to the building of our 
houses; the locality where we put them; 
the type of architecture; the kind of 
stone, brick or mortar that goes into 
them; the furniture that contributes to 
our comfort, be it Spanish or Early 
American; the food we eat, be it a break- 
fast cereal or oranges from a sunkist 
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climate; the clothes we wear—dresses : 


to our knees one year and to the floor 
another; even a man, though he may 
point with pride to a label years old in 
his coat, conforms in his hats! 

In many branches of business a fashion- 
wise person—now called a ‘stylist’— 
takes an important part in both the type 
or style of the production of a manu- 
facturer and in the distribution of the 
product. This is true of building ma- 
terial, furniture, fabrics, manufactur- 
ing interests of all kinds, as well as in the 
retail trade. They help reckon the 
style which the public will want, help 
time the production and distribution to 


come at the right season. The 
making and launching of women’s 
fashions is a magical story. The 


fabric mills of France bring their new 
weaves to the great French designers. 
They choose what they like. They cre- 
ate new models—dresses, hats, coats— 
for the important openings of February 
and August in Paris, and again for 
midseason showings in November and 
April. The ‘buyers’ of the world—that 
is, professional buyers of the great 
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stores and shops—see them and take 
them to their countries, all over Europe, 
South America, the United States, and 
Canada. Before the clothes can arrive 
by the fastest steamer, cables and tele- 
photos come pouring in to manufac- 
turers, retailers, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. The innocent bystander, the all- 
important ultimate consumer, wakes up 
one morning to find the news not only 
spread before her, but the clothes them- 
selves (copies) in show windows.” 

A veritable barrage, and in last 
analysis the purpose can be but one: 
to sell design, for what else is there to 
costume? It has long ceased to be 
wearing apparel. It has been said that 
costume and clothing are not inter- 
changeable terms; the qualities most 
essential in clothing considered as gar- 
ments are those that appear to be least 
important in garments considered as cos- 
tume. 

Yet it zs the ultimate consumer whose 
judgment (must we say taste?) can as- 
sure the success of any type of design or, 
with no effort at all, prove it useless 
and uninteresting. 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
BY FREDERIC McCONNELL 


pas Cleveland Play House is a 
theatre incorporated under the laws 
of the state as a corporation not for 
profit. It owns and operates its theatre 
plant. It is open to the general Cleve- 
land public during a season of ten 
months and maintains a _ continuous 
repertory of plays, most of which are 
important and distinctive. The annual 
attendance is over one hundred thousand 
people. More than half of this number 
are subscribers, who purchase season 
tickets in advance and in so doing re- 
ceive certain reductions in price of seats 
as well as other privileges. The produc- 
tion programme of The Play House is 
professionally organized and engages the 
services of a company of thirty people. 
The work of this theatre staff is sup- 
plemented from time to time by the em- 
ployment of guest actors from other or- 
ganizations; by the use of amateurs from 
the community, who through long asso- 
ciation with the theatre have become a 
part of The Play House ensemble; and 
by the assimilation of apprentice stu- 
dents, who maintain resident study at 
the theatre. 

At one time The Play House was a 
little theatre. It began in 1915, at that 
time late in the second decade when all 
of the little theatres found their begin- 
ning. In general, two things have hap- 
pened to the little theatre. Either it has 
succumbed and died, or, through survi- 
val, emerged into something else. The 
little theatre as such could not and has 
not lived. Those that are thriving today 
are headed in a direction that was not 


implied when they were founded. In a 
word, all little theatres will in time be- 
come legitimately theatrical enterprises, 
and in this evolution lies the salvation 
of the American stage. 

The Play House is housed in a new 
building which in essentials is modern 
and completely adapted to the needs of 
indigenous theatre production.~ The in- 
vestment is close to four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The location is on a by- 
street about halfway between the main 
business district of the city and the 
principal residential sections. Prior to 
the erection of the present building, 
The Play House occupied for ten years 
an abandoned church building which 
was converted into an unusually good 
theatre building. The experiences of 
stage production, supplemented by study 
and travel, produced, in the minds of 
those whose thoughts were focused on 
the future, a scheme and plan for a new 
structure which was to be realized in 
large part because the theatre, in its old 
building, had built up a public which it 
could not accommodate and because two 
men, long friends and patrons of The 
Play House, Francis E. Drury and 
Charles S. Brooks, of Cleveland, took 
the leadership in a public campaign for 
funds. The architect was Philip Lind- 
sley Small of Cleveland. He responded 
with an almost heavenly grace to every 
practical wish of his client and at the 
same time achieved a building in terms 
of good taste and simple beauty. The 
architecture of The Play House fulfills 
to a very high and satisfactory degree 
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the function and purpose for which the 
theatre exists. 

It comprises two theatres, and they 
are appropriately named after Mr. 
Drury and Mr. Brooks. The Drury 
Theatre seats five hundred people, and 
the Brooks Theatre, one hundred and 
fifty. They are on opposite sides of the 
building. In between, conveniently and 
economically ordered, are the integral 
production shops, public lobby and 
lounge, offices, library, and social and 
dressing rooms for the acting and 
technical staffs. 

In broad outline, the large theatre 
houses the main repertory of the season, 
generally speaking, plays which do not 
meet the commercial quotient of the 
regular commercial theatre, and which 
are new to Cleveland. Fifteen are pro- 
duced here, consisting of ten new produc- 
tions, which usually run for three weeks, 
and five plays revived from former sea- 
sons. The purpose of the small theatre 
is three-fold: to provide leisurely and 
thorough experimentation in the arts of 
the theatre; to make possible in connec- 
tion with, and supplementary to, the 
programme of the main theatre the pre- 
sentation of classics and other plays of 
newness and novelty which are untried 
and deserve trial; to provide a place 
where apprentice students of The Play 
House, as well as young men and women 
of talent within the community, may 
undergo explicit training and experience 
in the arts of production through con- 
tact with the actual process itself. The 
small theatre, by many called a “studio,” 
is a significant step in theatre planning. 
It relates closely to the main theatre 
with which it shares the most important 
element in the development of the 
artist, immediate contact with the pub- 
lic. The repertory and personnel of the 
two stages interchange freely, and as a 
matter of fact the spirit of experimenta- 
tion set afoot in the small theatre is 
quickly absorbed and reflected in the 
work of the main theatre. The complete 
function is to present a season of good 
plays and to train a company that will 
maintain the tradition. 
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The Play House, from time to time, 
engages an actor from the great world 
theatre outside, but its permanent acting 
and technical ensemble has in the main 
been built up during a period of fifteen 
years within the reaches of the theatre 
itself. As a result, it possesses an en- 
semble spirit in performance that de- 
velops only through time. To this end 
the theatre has established a school and 
integrated the activity of this school 
closely to all the activities of the theatre. 
The student becomes apprenticed to the 
staff of the theatre and, by an informal 
yet well-disciplined contact with the 
labors of the theatre, gains an invaluable 
and definite theatrical experience. At- 
tendance is limited to a very small num- 
ber in order that full opportunity for 
practice may be had. The best talent 
emanating from the school is absorbed 
eventually into the permanent staff of 
the institution. 

Responsible authority and control is 
vested in a board of trustees of fifteen 
men and women, representative to a 
very high degree of Cleveland’s artistic, 
social, and cultural life. The actual 
operation and conduct of the theatre is 
under the direction of a director and the 
theatre staff, who receive appointment 
from the trustees. The theatre operates 
on a budget prepared by the director and 
approved by the trustees. The Play 
House has no endowment. The income 
with which it functions is derived en- 
tirely from the sale of subscription and 
single tickets. 

The Play House is associated with the 
principal educational institutions of the 
city in a codperating conference of ex- 
ecutives. It is more closely affiliated 
with Western Reserve University, where 
it provides instruction to students in 
Cleveland College and in the School of 
the Theatre of the summer session, con- 
ducted jointly by Adelbert College and 
The Play House. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to evaluate The Play House repertory, 
except to enumerate some characteristic 
titles which will indicate the general aim 
and intention. Bernard Shaw heads the 
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author list with nine plays and is fol- 
lowed by several plays each of such im- 
portant writers as Galsworthy, Ibsen, 
Chekov, Pirandello, O’Neill, Shakes- 
peare, d’Annunzio, St. John Ervine, 
Zoe Aikins, Philip Barry, Guitry. Indi- 
vidual productions that are well re- 
membered are Hauptmann’s The Sunken 
Bell, the Antigone of Sophocles, The 
School for Scandal, Raynol’s The Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, Kaiser’s The 
Fire in the Opera House, Toller’s Hinke- 
mann, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, Anne 
Pedersdotter by H. Wiers-Jensen and 
John Masefield, Dostoievsky’s The 
Brothers Karamazov, The Loving Wife by 
Porto-Riche, The Goat Song by Franz 
Werfel, Benelli’s The Jest, Maugham’s 
Our Betters, The Adding Machine by E1- 
mer Rice, Neumann’s The Patriot, Out- 
side Looking In by Maxwell Anderson, 
Peripherie by Frantisek Langer. This 
is serious material. The Play House 
eschews the cheap and trite but not 
necessarily the comedic. In this class a 
few titles selected at random are The 
Racket, The Second Man, Olympia, On 
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Approval, Dr. Knock, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Fashion, Sweeney Todd, 
The New York Idea, March Hares, Tur- 
andot, Juno and the Paycock, Beggar on 
Horseback, The Constant Nymph, and 
others. 

Like most theatres The Play House 
has been backward in the production of 
new manuscript plays. The reason, 
however, is that the best material is 
marketed in New York. In recent years 
the theatre has sought to encourage 
Cleveland writers and has produced two 
plays of Charles S. Brooks, Wappin’ 
Wharf and Luca Sarto; The Roof by 
Albert Ingalls; Broomstick by Bonner 
Dunkerson; Hang ’Em All by Stephen 
Linek. 

After fifteen years of labor the posi- 
tion of The Play House in the life of 
Cleveland is probably secure. It grew 
up quite independently of the regular 
commercial theatre and, while in the 
course of time it acquired definite pro- 
fessional standards, the professional 
quality involved is far different from the 
kind that is seen in the “trade”’ theatre. 
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The activity of this theatre has always 
been complementary to the productions 
in the commercial or “downtown” 
theatres, and it is a question whether it 
will not always remain so despite the 
fact that the “road” theatre is almost 
extinct. The Play House is different in 
character from the ordinary traveling 
commercial theatre, and it is not likely 
either to usurp or to take the latter's 
place. However, with the decline of the 
traveling theatre such institutions as 
The Play House do fill a tremendous 
gap in the theatrical life of the city, as 
the annual attendance already mentioned 
will show clearly. The real solution of 
the problem of the declining theatre, so 
far as the principal cities are concerned, 
is the establishment in these cities of 
such local and indigenous theatres as 
The Play House. Economically, and in 
many ways artistically, a better theatre 
can be built by following the example of 
this theatre than by relying upon the 
hazards of the road system. There are 
checks and drawbacks, of course, but, 
generally speaking, because of a back- 
ground of community and civic interest 
The Play House has had a freer hand to 
develop the traditions of the best drama 
and to build up a fluid and expressive 
acting ensemble than could have the or- 
dinary commercial theatre hampered 
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by a non-resident management and with 
standards and functions that are con- 
trolled entirely by the exactions of the 
box office. 

But theatres like The Play House, 
realizing the almost exclusive oppor- 
tunities they have in their communities, 
should not feel that they have made any 
progress at all until they have brought 
their work up to the highest level. Too 
often theatres of this type are content 
with security and a reasonably satisfied 
public and rely too much upon the im- 
munity of local favor. But theatre art 
is universal in its demands, and the 
local theatre’s greatest joy should be to 
take advantage of its favorable situation 
and produce the best “theatre’’ of its 
time. If this were being done generally 
throughout the country, it is pleasant to 
imagine what a powerful institution the 
American theatre might become. For, 
in the long run, the American theatre 
will exist and function by virtue of far- 
flung centers of activity rather than by 
a concentrated and hectic crusade on 
Broadway. It may be admitted that, 
thanks to our innate passion for organi- 
zation, these centers of activity are 
already established. The real problem 
is to animate them with and to hold 
them to a profound purpose to function 
in terms of art. 


THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
PHILIP LINDSLEY SMALL, ARCHITECT 


MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 


BRONZE STAFF FINIAL, HAN DYNASTY 


Recently acquired by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art is this unique staff head unearthed at Hsin 
Hsiang. Cast by the cire perdue or lost wax 
process, it shows the infinite skill of the ancient 
bronze worker in its masterly inlaying of gold 
and silver. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 
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PIAZZETTA PORTRAIT HEAD 


The print department of the Cleveland Museum of Art has recently added five more 
portrait-head drawings by Piazzetta, purchases from the Margaret Huntington 
Smith McCarthy Fund. The drawings, no doubt, represent detail studies for some 
of Piazzetta’s paintings, but so fine is their draftsmanship and so careful the draw- 
ing, that they rank with his best work. Added to excellent draftsmanship is con- 
vineing characterization and modeling of features. Piazzetta, painter of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, freed himself from the restraint of the Renaissance. 
He exemplified the baroque in its finest sense. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER 
Against a low-toned 


ZULOAGA 

An important acquisition of the John Herron Art Institute is this canvas by Zuloaga. 

bluish background, the head is painted in boldly contrasting tones and color. The draperies are seen as. a 

harmonious combination of beautifully related warm and cool colors, accented by the grays and whites of 
book and shirt. 


THE BLACK BARN 


CHARLES BURCHFIELD 

This water color, a recent purchase for the John Herron Art Institute, is one of the typical paintings by the artist in 

which the dramatic qualities of old buildings are suggested. By its combination of related grays, relieved only by a 
ition, the mood of the dingy street is perfectly presented. 


few indications of positive color, and by the skillful compositi 
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INDIAN PALAMPORE OF THE LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


This magnificent example of the development attained by the dyeing of cloth in India dis- 

plays vigor and splendid boldness in its design, the tree of life, and precision in its execution. 

Cloths such as this one were much sought after in Europe at the time of their manufacture. 

They were used as wall panels and bed upholstery, and whole rooms have been known to 
be hung with them. 
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PIGALE VOLTAIRE 
Recently acquired by City Art Museum, St. Louis 


CAMBODIAN STONE FIGURE; TENTH CENTURY 


K’mer Chieftain in the Attitude of a Buddha Nagha 
Recently acquired by Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 


FRENCH GOTHIC HEAD, ABOUT 1420 
Recently acquired by City Art Museum, St. Louis 


ROMAN COPY OF A GREEK HEAD 


The Greek original was of 460-450, B.C. 
Recently acquired by Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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AN ARCHITECT’S TABLE ENGLISH; QUEEN ANNE 


An unusual example of mobile furniture has just been added to the Decorative Arts Collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. It is an architect’s work-table of English provenance and is the gift of Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr. A multi- 
tude of uses was the ideal of the English designer. There must be a place to write and draw on and receptacles in 
which to keep accounts, papers, and a miniature library. When closed, this table looks like a solid, substantial desk. 


LEON KROLL THE PATH BY THE SEA 


This painting has recently been presented to the Art Institute of Chicago by the Friends of American Art, an organ- 
zation of Chicago business men and art lovers formed many years ago to purchase notable works of American artists 
for the museum’s collection. 
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FIELD NOTES 


DEALING WITH LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


LEILA MECHLIN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


SILVER GILT RELIC CASE OR CAPSULA OF 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Given to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art by Dr. 
Charles D. Hart of Philadelphia 
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THE FORT WORTH ART GALLERY 


TO WHICH THE FIRST TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS WAS SENT 


FIELD 


Fort Worth, one of 


FORT WoRTH the most northern 


AS A cities of Texas, has 
BACKGROUND a modern appear- 
FOR ART ance, with a group 


of skyscrapers in its 
business district and a population of 
about two hundred thousand. It is 
partly, and soon will be entirely, en- 
circled by a well-planned park system, 
designed by, and being developed under 
the direction of, Herbert Hare, land- 
scape architect, of Kansas City. 

It is a busy city—a railroad center, 
packing house district—a place of con- 
siderable wealth, much of which has 
been acquired comparatively recently, 
through oil and cattle, as well as its 
other industries. It is a city of homes 
(there are practically no apartment 
houses), of many large, fine-looking men 
and extremely handsome, well-dressed 
women. To east, west, north, and 
south, flat, almost treeless lands stretch 
for miles to the far-distant, encircling 
horizon. 

In its down-town section Fort Worth 
has grown up essentially hobbledehoy 
and has little to commend it. It is just 
ugly American. But its newer buildings 
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are better in design, and it has a charm- 
ing country club section of fine homes 
with beautifully landscaped grounds and 
extensive view. It boasts, and rightly, 
of its sunsets. 

The Fort Worth public school system, 
with up-to-date teaching of art, has 
much to commend it. There is a fine 
Women’s Club with a home of its own, 
a little theatre and auditorium. There 
is an active Art Association with about 
two hundred members whose interest 
does not flag. It has one or two fine 
private collections, a symphony or- 
chestra of its own, and engages from 
outside, now and then, distinguished 
speakers and musicians. In Fort Worth 
there is a very pleasant social life. 

With regard to its public institutions, 
there are several good hospitals, an active 
Red Cross chapter, and other charitable 
organizations. There is an excellent 
Public Library and the beginning of an 
Art Museum, these two at present under 
the same roof. Fort Worth has a city 
manager and a park commission, and 
believes in the employment of experts. 

Last, but not least, Fort Worth has 
Mrs. Charles Scheuber, who, as public li- 
brarian, director of the art museum, and 
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active in all other works for the public 
good, has done more for Fort Worth, it 
is said there, than any other single per- 
son. And one can well believe it, for 
she is a woman of wisdom, executive 
ability, tenacity of purpose, tireless 
energy, and much personal charm. It 
was she who, twenty-two years ago, 
applied to the American Federation of 
Arts for an exhibition of paintings to be 
shown in Fort Worth, and thus, through 
her foresight and insistence, brought into 
existence the system, now so extensive, 
of traveling exhibitions. 

It was under Mrs. Scheuber’s direc- 
tion that the charming little gallery on 
the upper floor of the Carnegie Library 
Building was appropriately fitted up— 
now one of the best lighted and most 
attractive little galleries in this country, 
where each January a collection of paint- 
ings by the leading American artists, sent 
out by the American Federation of Arts, 
is shown. Here, in March, paintings by 
Nan Sheets and Susan Ricker Knox were 
on view, an exhibition which, during the 
first week it was open, was visited by 
a thousand persons. Also in March the 
American Society of Miniature Painters’ 
traveling exhibition was shown here. 

Year by year the Fort Worth Art 
Association has acquired one or more 
paintings for its permanent collec- 
tion, choosing wisely, buying discreetly. 
Among its treasures are a distinguished 
Gilbert Stuart, one of Hawthorne’s best 
works, a portrait by John W. Alexander. 
The latest purchase was a painting made 
in Santa Fe by Millard Sheets of Cali- 
fornia. 

Obviously this single gallery will not 
long suffice as an art museum for a city 
of this size and enterprise. And already 
there is a plan in prospect to erect a 
new public library and give over this 
entire building to art—a good temporary 
arrangement. nee 

Throughout this city, approximately 
fifty years of age, interest in art seems 
widespread. The Wednesday Club has 
had this year several illustrated lectures 
from the American Federation of Arts, 
given under the auspices of the Texas 
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Christian University, which is on the 
outskirts of the city. Appreciation 
courses are privately conducted by a 
wideawake and well-informed woman 
citizen, Mrs. Mummert. At the College 
of Industrial Arts at Denton there is a 
Department of Art under the charge of 
Miss Mary Marshall, in which admirable 
work is being done by students in textile 
design and in the making of pottery. 
And, of course, the spirit of courtesy and 
hospitality for which the South and West 
are famous prevails here. 

On the occasion of Miss Mechlin’s re- 
cent visit a memorable dinner was given 
in her honor, at the Women’s Club, Dr. 
Edward McShane Waits, President of the 
Texas Christian University, presiding. 
Mrs. John G. Waples gave special greet- 
ings to the guest of honor; Mrs. C. D. 
Reimers told of the art study conducted 
for many years by the women’s clubs; Mr. 
S. M. Gaines delightfully described the 
joys of art collecting; Mrs. H. O. Ledger- 
wood of the Central High School De- 
partment of Art spoke of art in Fort 
Worth; Mrs. Mummert graciously set 
forth the nation’s debt to the American 
Federation of Arts; Mr. M. H. Moore 
told of art in the public schools; 
Miss Anna Shelton, of art in the Wo- 
men’s Club; Mr. S. P. Zeigler, of the 
Painters’ Club and its ideals; besides 
which two local musical selections were 
rendered—leading up to Miss Mechlin’s 
address on the American Federation of 
Arts and its forward-looking _ pro- 
gramme. 

Fort Worth, at this season, is a city of 
flowers—gorgeous roses, lilacs, fleur-de- 
lys—out beyond the city limits with 
hundreds of peach trees in blossom. 

Certainly Fort Worth provides an ex- 
cellent and adequate background for the 
development of art and its appreciation. 


An account of the open- 
ing of a new museum at 
Montgomery, Alabama, 
was given in a recent 
number of The Museum 
News as follows: 

“A new art museum was opened at 


A NEW ART 
MUSEUM IN 
ALABAMA 
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Montgomery, Alabama, on November 
ninth, 1930. This new institution was 
established through the efforts of the 
Alabama Society of Fine Arts, Mrs. 
Harry S. Houghton, President, and is 
known as the Alabama Museum of Fine 
Arts. It is housed in a former high 
school building at Lawrence and High 
Streets, given by the city along with 
five thousand dollars for repairs and a 
small monthly allowance for operating 
expenses. The building is of brick and 
contains fourteen rooms, a hall, and an 
auditorium seating four hundred. 

“The museum is open to the public 
three afternoons a week, three members 
of the Junior League serving as guides 
and hostesses each afternoon. Attend- 
ance the first twenty-seven half-days 
was more than eleven thousand. 

“The exhibits include paintings, not- 
ably three by Thomas Sully and one by 
Winterhalter, and the semi-annual ex- 
hibition of paintings by Alabama artists; 
Gobelin tapestries; silver; arms; and a 
pioneer room which is a reproduction of 
an early Alabama settler’s log cabin fur- 
nished with authentic pieces of the 
pioneer period. 

“The Alabama Society of Fine Arts is 
an incorporated association with about 
one hundred active members. In addi- 
tion it has sixty ‘exhibiting’ members 
who compose the Alabama Art League. 
More than one hundred canvases by 
these artists are now on exhibition in 
the new museum.” 

The second annual no-jury exhibition 
of the Alabama Art League will open 
in the new Museum in Montgomery on 
May 15, to continue through June 30. 
On May 30th, the Museum will be head- 
quarters for the League’s First Annual 
Convention, at which time plans will be 
made for the circulation, among art 
organizations throughout the State, of 
a smaller group of paintings from the 
Annual Exhibition. The establishment 
of these two organizations augurs well 
for the future of artistic development in 
the State. 

Roderick D. MacKenzie, of Mobile 
has completed a series of eight mural 
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paintings for the dome of the State 
Capitol at Montgomery. Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie is president of the Alabama Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 


The High Museum of 
Art, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, reports an un- 
usually successful 
season, as evidenced in part, by greatly 
increased attendance, the records show- 
ing a gain in this respect of about four 
or five times that of last year. 

Atlanta being the Gateway City of 
the Southeast, the Museum has been 
fortunate in securing a number of ex- 
hibitions by artists of national reputa- 
tion which were shown on Southern 
circuits. Among the important one- 
man exhibitions held were those of por- 
traits by Wayman Adams and Wilford 
S. Conrow; portraits and other canvases 
showing Spanish influence, by F. Luis 
Mora, also porcelains by this same 
artist; portraits and marines by George 
Elmer Browne; recent paintings made in 
France, Spain and Italy, by QOssip L. 
Linde, landscape and garden paintings 
by Abbot Graves; and water oils by 
Charles S. Chapman. 

Sunday activities at the Museum have 
been exceptionally interesting, including 
not only lectures on various subjects but 
supplementary musical programs. Ac- 
tivities have been inaugurated, bringing 
into closer relationship art and industry. 
In this, and many other respects, the 
Museum is proving a practical and help- 
ful influence in the city. 


THE HIGH 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Two statues repre- 
senting the State of 
California have late- 
ly been placed in 
Statuary Hall at the Capitol. These are 
both, interestingly enough, of mission- 
ary priests who were associated with 
the early history of the state—Father 
Junipero Serra, a famous Franciscan, 
and the Reverend Thomas Starr King. 
They are the work of Ettore Cadorin 
and Haig Patigian, respectively, sculp- 
tors who have for some time made their 
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home in California, both of whom, how- 
ever, were present at the unveiling 
ceremonies at the Capitol.” Mr. Ca- 
dorin’s statue of Father Serra shows 
great refinement of modeling. In the 
right hand the Padre upholds the cross; 
in the left he carries a model of a little 
church. His head is thrown back, his 
eyes on the cross. The pose is full of 
dignity and action. Mr. Patigian’s 
figure of Thomas Starr King, while less 
picturesque, is also spirited and well 
modeled. Both are welcome additions 
to the works of art in Washington. 

Recent accessions in the field of art of 
the Near East and of East India con- 
stitute a noteworthy exhibition at the 
Freer Gallery of Art. This exhibition 
was opened with a lecture on Islamic 
Painting by Dr. Rudolf Meyer Rief- 
stahl, a distinguished authority on Per- 
sian Art. 

At the Corcoran Gallery of Art the 
exhibition of Mexican Arts circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts was 
the chief attraction during April, prov- 
ing no less interesting to the Washing- 
ton public than to those of other cities 
in which it has been shown. The Cor- 


coran Gallery also held during this 


same period an exhibition of etchings, 
drawings and lithographs by Alfred 
Hutty. These two collections were 
preceded by the Thirty-fifth Annual 
display of the Washington Water Color 
Club, upheld this year to an unusually 
high standard of excellence. For the 
first time in the history of this society 
two prizes were awarded—the Lucien 
Whiting Powell Memorial Award, which 
was voted to a painting by Anthony 
Thieme of Boston; and the James 
Henry Moser Memorial Award for a 
still life or flower painting, which went 
to a painting of “Garden Flowers” by 
Elisabeth Spalding of Denver, an out-of- 
town member of the club. 

Other Washington galleries have like- 
wise provided full and interesting pro- 
grammes during the past four weeks. 
The Phillips Memorial Gallery has 
shown, in connection with its exhibition 
of ‘Modern Art and its Sources,” special 
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ETTORE CADORIN: FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA 


REPRESENTING THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA IN 
STATUARY HALL 


collections of the works of John Marin, 
Betty Lane, and the American Lumin- 
ists, Twachtman and Weir; at the Arts 
Club the exhibition of All-Australian 
Art was followed by an_ interesting 
group of paintings by Ramon de 
Zubiaurre, Spanish artist; the National 
Gallery of Art showed a collection of 
water colors of Egypt, Greece and other 
countries by the late Henry Bacon; and 
the U. S. National Museum, Division of 
Graphic Arts, set forth a joint exhibit of 
etchings, aquatints and drypoints by 
Will Simmons and his wife, Teresa 
Cerutti-Simmons, the former showing 
etchings of wild life; the latter interpre- 
tations of the art of the dance. 
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The March calendar 
in Philadelphia was 
as loaded with artis- 
tic events as a Span- 
ish galleon with treasure. ‘Those which 
mustered the largest audiences were 
musical and dramatic. The premiére of 
Deems Taylor’s opera “ Peter Ibbetson,” 
based upon the novel by the artist- 
author, George du Maurier, was dis- 
tinctly a gala occasion and the rising 
generation may be encouraged thereby 
to read the books which so charmed their 
romantic grandparents, and to search 
out the perennially joyful pages of the 
back numbers of “‘ Punch.” 

Leopold Stokowski made his first ap- 
pearance as a conductor of opera when 
“Wozzeck” by Alvan Berg was given its 
first American production by the Phila- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company. It 
was a satisfaction to Philadelphians to 
see New Yorkers obliged to traverse 
those 90 miles for the sake of seeing some 
new thing, and they came in appreciable 
numbers. George Biichner’s story of 
the misfortunes of a poor and miserable 
private soldier was made more intense 
by the stylized stage settings by Robert 
Edmond Jones. 

Lenten performances of Bach’s “Pas- 
sion according to St. Matthew” under 
the leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and of Wagner’s “Parsifal” by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company were 
reverently given in accord with the 
spirit of the season. 

The outstanding one-man exhibition 
of the month was that of John Sloan at 
McClees’ Galleries. Born in Pennsyl- 
vania, a student in the Academy’s night 
classes under Thomas P. Anschutz, and 
for ten years a staff artist on the Phila- 
delphia Press, his native state failed to 
hold him, and most of his colorful can- 
vases and vivid sketches present the New 
York scene. His satiric etchings of the 
sordid side of metropolitan life are akin 
to the social commentaries of Hogarth, 
Goya and Daumier. 

At the Print Club the Fifth Annual 
Exhibition of American Block Prints 
was opened with an informal talk by 
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Elisabeth Luther Cary, who knows how 
to sprinkle a lightly powdered frosting 
of humor over the solid substance of dis- 
course. The Mildred Boericke Prize 
for the best print in the exhibition was 
awarded to Fiske Boyd for “Interior,” 
though many will not concur in that 
opinion, and Honorable Mentions to 
I. J. Sanger for “Connecticut Village”’ 
and to Charles M. Capps for “Low 
Water.” 

The Art Alliance has had an exhibition 
of lyric landscapes by S. Walter Norris, 
a painter who captures a poet’s glimpses 
of a rarefied world in such canvases as 
“Bronze Harmonic,” “Fantasy in Rose”’ 
and the very beautiful “Cliffs and Fog 
Teitts 4 

The versatile Dr. R. Tait McKenzie 
R.C.A. filled a gallery with a collection 
of his smaller works, medals, medallions 
and portraits in relief of many noted 
scientists, writers, actors, artists and 
musicians, which show his appreciation 
of character and sense of style. The 
wreathed head of “Sir Johnstone Forbes- 
Robertson as Julius Caesar”’ for instance 
was entirely classic in treatment, as was 
the Aesculapius Medal for Research in 
Physiology while others suggested the 
Italian Renaissance. 

At the opening of the important new 
wing of the Pennsylvania Museum 
which contains the Romanesque and 
Gothic collections, the inaugural ad- 
dress was delivered by the distinguished 
architect, Ralph Adams Cram, who 
spoke on “The Spirit of the Middle 


Ages.” 
The American-Russian Institute for 
Cultural Relations with the Soviet 


Union held a meeting at Witherspoon 
Hall, half of which was devoted to a very 
illuminating lecture by Dr. Christian 
Brinton on the development of the 
Russian Ikon, illustrated by splendid 
slides. Many examples were chosen 
from the exhibition of ikons recently 
shown in Boston and New York. The 
persistence of certain typical images 
from Egyptian origins to the present day 
was made clearly manifest. Andrew 
Rublov’s Trinity, figured by the angels 
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whom Abraham entertained unawares, 
seemed on the whole to be a far finer 
design than a more recent arrangement 
showing the Factory worker, the Soldier 
and the Peasant, but the new school is 
in its primitive era and no one can 
prophesy the outcome. 

The Crillon Gallery has been showing 
the work of the modern Parisian school 
all winter, many of these Parisians being 
Hungarians or Russians. During the 
month of March the work of Georges 
Annenkoff was on view. He is a drafts- 
man of power who has abandoned realism 
for surimpressionism. Agreeable flower 
studies in water color by Vera M. White 
and vaguely charming color impressions 
by Paul Martel were the offerings at the 
Warwick Galleries. The Arts and 
Crafts Guild had a portable panelled 
dining room designed by Jules Bouy and 
Mme. Catharina Barjansky’s miniature 
sculptures in wax were displayed at the 
Cosmopolitan Club. A Poet’s Reading 
there on the afternoon of March 25th 
brought forward recently published and 
unpublished poems by Lysbeth Boyd 
Borie, Mary Morris Duane, Marina 
Wister and Catharine Morris Wright. 

The Contemporary Club devoted a 
special evening to a symposium on the 
art of illustration at the present time. 
Most of the speakers agreed that maga- 
zine illustration had fallen to a low 
state largely because of the intrusion of 
commercial advertising, but that an en- 
couraging improvement in book illustra- 
tion and typography had somewhat 
balanced the account. Among those 
taking part in the discussion were Rock- 
well Kent, Thornton Oakley, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green Elliott, Herbert Johnson, 
Vaughn Flannery, Violet Oakley, and 
Joseph H. Chapin, Art Editor of Scrib- 
ner’s. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s exhibition at 
the Newman Galleries showed some re- 
cent experiments with line and form by 
the celebrated Indian poet. He himself 
explained that he had used colored inks, 
not paint, and the color combinations 
are deep-toned and harmonious, sug- 
gesting Indian manuscript illuminations 
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of the Mughal School, without any of 
their elaboration of detail. No special 
titles are assigned to these evocations 
but they are redolent with mystic sug- 
gestion. The Newman Galleries have 
also had exhibitions by Anthony Thieme, 
competent painter of New England sea 
ports, and by Elizabeth Washington, 
whose oils and pastels of spring and sum- 
mer landscapes are reposeful and lum- 
inous in color. Harry G. Berman 
showed some lively compositions of men 
and horses, and Charles Livingston Bull 
a group of water colors and drawings of 
animals. The grander aspects of na- 
ture’s solitudes are sought out by Mary 
Butler, whose characteristic series of 
mountain pictures included impressive 
peaks painted in the Pyrenees, Norway 
and the Canadian Rockies. 

The Fellowship Prize awarded by the 
vote of the whole membership to the 
best work in the Academy’s annual ex- 
hibition by an artist who has been a 
student there within the past ten years, 
went this year to Gladys Edgerly Bates 
for her group of three sculptures, one of 
which, “Eve” had already received the 
Widener Medal. A curious fact in this 
instance is that the artist’s husband, the 
painter Kenneth Bates, lacked only one 
vote to a tie for the honor. 

Epitn Emerson. 


A community which 
dearly loves ructions 
had deep satisfaction 
in mid-March last 
when a revolution in art education oc- 
curred at Boston. Modes of instruction 
at the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts which had been in vogue for half a 
century were abruptly outmoded by dis- 
missal of the entire department of draw- 
ing and painting and by the engagement 
of two young Britons, both honor gradu- 
ates of the Slade School, London, to re- 
build the department. Local excitement 
was created, naturally, by announcement 
of this break in the traditions of a 
Bostonized form of French art teaching, 
established in the 1880’s by Frederic 
Crowninshield, Otto Grundmann and 


BOSTON 
HAPPENINGS 
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Joseph DeCamp and continued for up- 
wards of 40 years by Frank W. Benson, 
Edmund C. Tarbell and their pupils. 
(The direct initiative in this coup d’etat 
seems to have come from the school 
council which, upon accepting Mr. Tar- 
bell’s resignation from its chairmanship, 
elected to his place William James, son 
of Professor William James, psycholo- 
gist, and nephew of Henry James, 
novelist.) It had been generally sup- 
posed that final authority over the school 
which bears the museum’s name rested 
with the museum trustees; and the 
president of the trustees, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, in an interview in the local 
Hearst newspaper, appeared to support 
the council’s action in the museum’s 
name. Dudley L. Pickman, however, a 
trustee, asserted in a letter to the Boston 
Herald that no notice of intent of the 
school authorities to take so radical a 
step was ever broached at a trustees’ 
meeting. 

Some, meantime, who do and some 
who do not like modern art are in agree- 
ment that the museum, already con- 
siderably “modernized” in other de- 
partments, may now have a school in 
which the influence of Augustus John 
and his confreres of the English Con- 
temporary society will be paramount. 
If such happenings are thought strange 
by dwellers in distant places these might 
be told that as a fact the so-called 
Boston school of painting has never had 
100 per cent cordial support in its own 
city; that it was the many honors won 
by the Boston group at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Washington and Pittsburgh 
which gave them a certain local follow- 
ing counteracting, in part, the persistent 
hostility of university literati and mu- 
seum savants who, as a class, prefer dis- 
tortion in art to verisimilitude. 

The illiterate and simple-minded pub- 
lic, meantime, even in the period of this 
emeute of the modernists, again showed 
itself appreciative of descriptive paint- 
ing. “Art Week in Boston,” pictur- 
esquely centralized at the Jordan, 
Marsh department store, brought out 
an attendance of 40,000 persons; the 
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voting for the Hudson popular prize of 
$250 gave the most numerous suffrages 
to Marion Boyd Allen’s well enveloped 
“Simeon and the Child Christ.”’ This 
work is, of course, good painting, quite 
accordant with the “making it like” 
formula; quite free from conscious styli- 
zation. It pleased plain men and women 
who have never heard of Picasso and 
Matisse. The award, incidentally, adds 
to the local celebrity of a woman painter 
whose portraits of the western mountains 
as well as those of people show remark- 
able energy and enterprise. 

None of the nine other paintings 
which received the most votes in this 
competition belonged, as it chanced, in 
the modernist section of the exhibition. 
These popular favorites were: “The 
Restless Sea,’’ Stanley Woodward; por- 
trait of Dr. Nisson ‘Touroff, Jacob 
Binder; “Sunset, Maine,” John P. Ben- 
son; “Sunken Satellite,’ Arthur P. 
Spear; “Stratton Mountain,” Aldro T. 
Hibbard; ‘‘Child’s Head,”’ Emil Pollak- 
Ottendorff; “Village Postman,” Mar- 
garet Fitzhugh Browne; “Old Brick 
Mansion, Newburyport,” Elizabeth Pax- 
ton; “Lady and Gold Fish,” Ernest L. 
Major. 

A showing of recent works by Edmund 
C. Tarbell at the Guild of Boston Artists, 
eleven of his beautifully made portraits, 
two flower pieces and a landscape, was 
a significant happening of early April. 
In the same period, for the first time in 
more than 40 years Dodge Macknight, 
now living in retirement at Sandwich, 
did not exhibit at Doll & Richards; his 
place in the schedule was taken by 
Marian Sloan, maker of strong, serious 
landscapes, who has come forward re- 
markably in the past half decade. At 
the Museum of Fine Arts through the 
month was shown a Charles Grafly 
memorial exhibition, a poignant re- 
minder of the untimely death of this 
Philadelphia sculptor, for thirteen years 
a member of the faculty of the museum 
school. Interest in “early Americans” 
was again stimulated by a display 
through April at the St. Botolph Club 
of ancestral portraits, including minia- 
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WHAT A WARRIOR 


LENT TO THE FOGG ART MUSEUM BY W. G. RUSSELL ALLEN 


tures, lent by members of the club. 
Some-of these works were by Blackburn 
and the Smiberts; others, of the early 
Nineteenth century. 

As if to give Boston a glimpse of the 
kind of art which the Boston Museum 
may be expected to produce if the 
modernistic English idea appeals to art 
students the Harvard Society for Con- 
temporary Art showed, March 26th to 
April 28, English and Irish paintings and 
sculptures, many of them seeming quite 
radical and advanced to conservative 
New England folk. 
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A special loan exhibition 

GOYA of drawings and etchings 

AT THE FoGG by Goya was held in the 
MUSEUM Fogg Art Museum from 
February 24 until April 

1. Philip Hofer of New York and W. G. 
Russell Allen of Boston lent fine im- 
pressions of Goya’s most important 
prints and, in addition, proofs which are 
so rare that the catalogues call them 
“introuvable.”’ Of the few subjects lack- 
ing, the majority are to be found only in 
European collections. All of the great 


series such as the Caprices, Disasters of 
War, Proverbs, and Bull-fights were on 
view. The Bulls of Bordeaux, a series of 
four lithographs, done when the artist 
was nearly eighty years old, was also 
included. 

In connection with this exhibition the 
Fogg Museum issued the following 
interesting note on Goya: 

“Goya came at a time when the spirit 
of revolt stirred all Europe, and his own 
country, Spain, ruled over by a weak 
monarch, Charles IV, was the prey of 
stronger nations. Goya saw the follies, 
the weaknesses, and the misdemeanors 
of the people and the court, and in his 
Caprices and Proverbs, he denounced 
them in the most scathing manner. 
Napoleon’s ambition to add Spain to his 
list. of conquered nations, resulted in 
years of fighting accompanied by starva- 
tion, mutilation, and all of the horrors 
of war. These hideous scenes accom- 
panying Spain’s struggle for independ- 
ence were translated by Goya’s imagi- 
nation into the series of the Disasters 
of War. They do not depict specific 
events but represent what might and 
probably did take place. 
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“Goya, coming as he did when Spain 
was fighting for independence, declared 
his independence as an artist, and stood 
as a revolutionist in art. He abandoned 
the old classicism which had held sway 
over art, and, turning to Nature, looked 
at her with the eyes of his time, and 
interpreted her in the spirit of his age. 
Interested less in the representation of 
form than in the expression of character 
and movement, he was the forerunner of 
modern expressionism. He was a great 
designer, but, while his compositions 
make pleasant patterns, his figures 
occupy space in three dimensions and 
have a plastic quality. He was a great 
draughtsman. Every line is significant 
and suggestive. With forceful line and 
sharply contrasted light and shade, he 
depicted his dramatic themes in the 
simplest manner. He found in aquatint 
a medium peculiarly suited to his need, 
and, in conjunction with his etched line, 
he used it with a power such as no other 
artist has ever shown. 

“The subjects of Goya’s paintings 
were largely dictated by his patrons, but 
when he turned to the graphic arts he 
chose the subjects which were closest to 
his heart and, since he had only himself 
to please, expressed his own ideas in his 
own way. Goya was a great artist— 
great in his achievements and in his in- 
fluence, and his greatness is to be seen 
best in his prints. The present exhibi- 
tion affords an unusual opportunity for 
the study of his work in black and white.” 


At The Metropolitan 
THE Museum of Art a 
METROPOLITAN _ special departmental 


exhibition of Indian 
and Indonesian tex- 
tiles of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, belonging to the 
Museum, opened on April 12. The 
exhibition will continue through the 
summer, closing on September 15. Ex- 
amples of both dyed and woven designs 
will be shown, the former including 
painted and printed textiles and _ tie- 
dyed fabrics. Batiks, brocades, and 
Kashmir shawls are important exhibits. 
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A loan exhibition of the ceramic art 
of the Near East will open on May 12 
and continue through June 28. For 
this exhibition fine examples of various 
techniques and types of pottery from 
Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Asia Minor have been lent by private 
collectors in the United States. 

“<The Tomb of Ken-Amun at Thebes” 
is the latest volume of the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition Series published on 
April 15th. It describes the tomb of an 
Egyptian official with its decorations 
and elaborate preparations for the care 
of the owner in after life. There are 
many illustrations—seventy-one plates 
in the volume of text and seven in a 
separate folio volume—in color, mono- 
chrome collotype, and line. 


Seven hundred and 


AMERICAN twenty former students 
SCHOOL, of the American School of 
FONTAINE- Fine Arts at Fontaine- 
BLEAU bleau, France, compris- 


ing the Fontainebleau 
Alumni Association showed their works 
in an exhibition sponsored by the Amer- 
ican. Committee for the School at the 
Architectural League, New York, re- 
cently. 

Paintings, sculpture, architectural de- 
signs, mural decorations and prints were 
included and the work was fully repre- 
sentative of the activities of the former 
students. since their entry into pro- 
fessional careers. 

The School, which is housed in the 
Belle Cheminée wing of the magnificent 
palace which served as a country seat of 
the kings of France up to the formation 
of the Republic, was an overture of 
friendship on the part of the French 
Government toward the United States. 
It was founded in 1925 and was an out- 
growth of the Art Training Center for 
American soldiers in France under the 
direction of Mr. Lloyd Warren, to whose 
memory Fontainebleau owes much. 
Walter Damrosch, who had been active 
head of the center for musicians during 
the War, is President of the combined 
Fine Arts and Music Schools and a com- 
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mittee of prominent Americans acts as 
an executive board. They are as follows: 
Whitney Warren, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Architecture; Ernest Peix- 
otto, Chairman of the Department of 
Painting and Sculpture; Welles Bos- 
worth, Arthur Covey, Harvey W. Cor- 
bett, William A. Delano, Howard 
Greenley, Ernest Ipsen, J. Monroe 
Hewlett, John Mead Howells, Edward 
McCartan, Hermon A. MacNeil, Gari 
Melchers, Benjamin Wistar Morris, 
Kenneth M. Murchison, William How- 
ard Hart and Ronald H. Pearce. 

While the school is for American stu- 
dents only, the administration in France 
and the faculty is entirely French. 
Jacques Carlu, internationally known 
architect, winner of the Grand Prix de 
Rome, and Professor of Architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, serves as director, and instruc- 
tion is given by some of France’s most 
distinguished artists. A feature of the 
school is a class in true fresco, one of the 
few of its kind in the world, where the art 
of painting directly on wet plaster, as 
practiced by the artists of the primitive 
and early Renaissance periods, is revived. 

Among the former students who have 
already gained fame in America and who 
were represented in the recent exhibi- 
tion were Llynn Fausett, Vice-President 
of the Art Students League, Kent Dan- 
iells, Mary Seaman, C. Bacheler Nisbet, 
Percy Muncy, Frank Peers, Mary T. 
Robinson, and Charles Goeller, well- 
known painters; Adolph Block, Howard 
Greenley, scuJptors; and Susan Miller, 
Edward Dubuque, LeRoy MacMorris 
and Austin Purves, mural painters. 
Among the American architects who were 
students in the school are Alfred Easton 
Poor, winner of the recent competition 
for the Wright Air Memorial soon to be 
erected at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina; 
William Cash, instructor at-M. I. T.; 
Edgar Lynch and Donald Nelson, who 
placed jointly in the international com- 
petition for the Columbus Memorial; J. 
Edwin Peterson, instructor at Armour 
Institute in Chicago; and Will Rice 
Amon, with Delano and Aldrich. 
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The committee for the exhibition in- 
cluded Howard Greenley, chairman, A. 
Block, Ernest Born, Frances Ely, Llynn 
Fausett, G. Maira Flanagan, C. Bache- 
ler Nisbet, Esther Huntington, Percy 
Muncy, Maud Oakes, Frank Peers, 
Austin Purves, Mary R. Robinson and 
C. C. Zantzinger. The jury consisted of 
J. Monroe Hewlett, Edward McCartan 
and Arthur Covey. 


In the designation of 
TAFT COLLECTION the important col- 
FOR CINCINNATI lection of paintings 
by Old Masters, ce- 
ramics and enamels formed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, to 
the city of Cincinnati under the Trus- 
teeship of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
another great art collection is made 
available for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of the general public. At the pres- 
ent time the collection is being arranged 
for public exhibition. It is to remain in 
the Taft home, an historical residence 
built in the early 19th century and a 
fine example of the prevailing architec- 
tural style of that period, near the heart 
of the city. Walter L. Siple, Director of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, is also Di- 
rector of the Taft Collection. A million- 
dollar fund which is to supply an income 
adequate for the maintenance of the 
institution was provided by the fore- 
sight of Mrs. Taft. 

The Taft Collection is of unusual 
scope. Among the paintings are found 
distinguished works by such artists as 
Hals, Rembrandt, Terborch, Jan Steen, 
Ruisdael, Hobbema, Van Dyck, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, 
Goya, Ingres, Corot, Millet, and a 
number of 19th century artists of all 
schools. The importance of the paint- 
ings has tended to overshadow the other 
art objects in the collection. The ce- 
ramics, however, are scarcely less inter- 
esting, including as they do a rare 
group of Chinese porcelains of the fine 
periods, and many unique pieces, and a 
large number of fine majolicas. Another 
phase of the collection is the enamels, 
Limoges pieces of the very early Renais- 
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sance for the most part, and very rare. 
There are, besides, a group of fine 
Renaissance crystals, examples of watch- 
making from the 16th century to the 
present, and choice pieces of furniture 
and tapestries of various periods. 

This is the second great gift of art to 
be received by the public of Cincinnati 
within recent years, and admirably 
complements the previous donation, 
that of Mrs. Mary M. Emery, made to 
the Cincinnati Art Museum in 1927. 


The Cincinnati Art 


GAINSBOROUGH Museum has an- 
AT THE nounced an _ exhibi- 
CINCINNATI tion of Paintings, 


Drawings and Prints 
by Thomas Gains- 
borough for the month of May. The 
exhibition will bring together many of 
the finest works of this master owned in 
the United States. The nucleus of the 
exhibition will consist of the large num- 
ber of distinguished examples of Gains- 
borough’s work owned in Cincinnati 
both by private collectors and by the 
Museum itself which contains the cele- 
brated Mrs. Thicknesse and the Portratt 
of Viscount Downe. All periods of 
Gainsborough’s artistic development will 
be represented by typical canvases. In 
the organization of the exhibition gener- 
ous cooperation has been given by mu- 
seums, private collectors and dealers. 

A series of etchings by Seymour Ha- 
den was on exhibition at the Museum 
for the months of March and April. 
These prints, collected by the late Lloyd 
W. Bowers of Washington, D. C., are 
exceptionally fine and are one of the im- 
portant groups in the well-known collec- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Taft. 
Sixteenth century German prints, and 
Seventeenth century Dutch prints from 
the same collection were also on view at 
this same time. The Print Department 
has re-hung the exhibition of early 
Italian and German works lent by Mr. 
Edwin A. Seasongood of New York. 
This collection is of unusual quality and 
in its diversity and completeness fur- 
nishes an admirable opportunity for 
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study to both students and connoisseurs. 
The graphic work of Jean Francois 
Millet, lately presented to the Museum 
by Dr. Allyn C. Poole, which includes 
rare woodcuts, lithographs and etchings, 
and a collection of prints by Jacques 
Callot, lent by Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
are among other recent attractions 10 
the Print Galleries. 


An effort is being made to 
restore and preserve the 


GILBERT 
STUART birthplace of Gilbert Stu- 
MEMORIAL art asa National Memor- 


ial. The house in which 
Stuart was born is at North Kingstown, 
R. I.—a large, picturesque house of the 
familiar New England farm hipped-roof 
type, with entrance in the center, rooms 
on either side and chimneys at both ends. 
Located on the edge of a stream there is 
an old-fashioned mill adjacent to it, and 
together they make a picturesque group. 
The homestead and the old mill have 
been purchased, clear title obtained, and 
the property is now held in trust by the 
Wakefield Trust Company until the nec- 
essary funds for its restoration and care 
can be secured. Among those who have 
made the purchase of the property pos- 
sible are Miss Caroline Hazard, Mr. C. 
Prescott Knight, Senator and Mrs. Jesse 
H. Metcalf, Mr. Cyrus P. Brown, Mr. 
Marsden J. Perry, Mr. Henry Dexter 
Sharpe, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison B. Morris, sev- 
eral of whom are among the incorpora- 
tors of the Memorial Association. An 
earnest appeal has been sent out by the 
Association for contributions toward the 
restoration of the house. Those desiring 
to contribute to this very worthy and in- 
teresting cause can communicate directly 
with the Wakefield Trust Company, 
Wakefield, R. I., or any one of the in- 
corporators, in care of this company. A 
very excellent and interesting picture of 
the Gilbert Stuart birthplace and its ad- 
jacent mill has been made by Macowin 
Tuttle in the form of a wood-gravure. 
This picture was lately exhibited with 
other works by Mr. Tuttle in the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF GILBERT STUART, NORTH KINGSTOWN, RHODE ISLAND 


A WOOD-GRAVURE BY MACOWIN TUTTLE, SHOWN IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


An exhibition of 


EXHIBITION OF Paintings by Living 


CONTEMPORARY Spanish Artists is be- 
SPANISH ing circuited among 
PAINTINGS the museums of this 


country under the 
auspices of the Western Association of 
Art Museum Directors. Over 40 artists 
are represented, with 43 paintings in oils 
and a number of supplementary sketches 
in water color and other media. The 
collection had its initial showing in this 
country in the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego, early in the present season, from 
whence it went to the Public Library, 
Santa Barbara. During the months of 
May, June and July it will be shown in 
the Los Angeles Museum, and after 
visiting several other museums on the 
west coast, will be seen in museums of 
the south and east, ending its circuit in 
May, 1932, at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 
Writing of “Spanish Painting Today” 
in the catalogue of this exhibition, Reg- 
inald Poland, Director of the Fine Arts 


Gallery of San Diego, and President of 
the Western Association of Art Museum 
Directors, under whose direction the col- 
lection was assembled, has the following 
to say: 

“Although it has been said by some 
that Spanish painting, at the present 
time, is in a transition state, paralleling 
that of the 50-year period just before 
Goya, it is certainly true that it has 
made progress since the World War 
days, keeping, however, well between the 
extremes of styles which have appeared 
in certain leading art countries. 

“Tn traveling through Spain, we felt a 
certain similarity between the art atti- 
tudes of that country and California. 
In the south, where life is easier and the 
country itself is beautiful and kind to 
man, the artists do not appear highly 
creative, nor striving to be different, 
new, or progressive. . In the north, 
where nature is more variable and pre- 
sents more extreme and changeable 
conditions, the artists are quite the op- 
posite of their southern countrymen. 
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They must supply their own ‘Paradise 
on Earth.’ And so, in Barcelona, and to 
a somewhat lesser extent in Madrid, as 
compared with Sevilla, the painters are 
quite on the qui vive, very different today 
from what they were even six years ago. 

“Spanish painting has a beauty de- 
rived from dramatic truth. While, 
aside from Picasso, who is_ usually 
classed with the French painters, there 
is no giant standing out conspicuously in 
Spain, unless it be Gutierrez Solana— 
there are a number of excellent artists 
too little known in this country. ‘These 
are the artists we are including in this 
exhibition.” 

Among the painters represented in 
this visiting collection, already well 
known in this country through repre- 
sentation in the Carnegie Institute and 
other Internationals, are Solana (men- 
tioned above); the brothers, Ramon and 
Valentin de Zubiaurre, Joaquin Sunyer, 
Tito Cittadini, Pedro Pruna, and Louis 
Berdejo Elipe, to name only a few. 


The Los Angeles Mu- 

AT THE seum is showing for 
LOS ANGELES the first time in rts 
MUSEUM history a collection 


of Classical Art, 
which has been received as a loan from 
Mr. Victor Merlo of Los Angeles and 
placed on view in spacious quarters in 
the new museum building. The collec- 
tion comprises Grecian, Roman and 
Etruscan vases, bronzes and ancient 
glass, the showing of which, at this time 
is particularly interesting in view of the 
approaching Olympiad to be held in Los 
Angeles, and considering the close rela- 
tionship between Grecian Art and ath- 
letics as demonstrated in the Olympic 
games of old. Although the collection 
has been lent for an indefinite period, it 
is hoped that the Museum may acquire 
it as a permanent exhibit, and that im- 
portant additions may be made to it 
from time to time. 

In connection with the Museum’s 
Twelfth Annual Exhibition of works by 
American Painters and Sculptors (in- 
cluding, however, principally works by 
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artists of California and the West) merit 
awards for painting went to Katherine 
Skeele for “Eagle Dance,” to Gordon 
L’ Allemand for ‘‘ El Gaucho,” to Hardie 
Gramatky for “Little Village” and to 
Charles Payzant for “Wilshire Boule- 
vard.” Similar awards for sculpture 
were won by Donal Hord of San Diego, 
Archibald Garrier of Hollywood, George 
Stanley and K. Ito. These awards were 
made by a jury composed of Reginald 
Poland, Director of the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of San Diego, Maurice Block, 
Curator of the Huntington Art Gallery, 
San Marino, and Frank Morley Fletcher, 
Director of the Santa Barbara Art Asso- 
ciation. ; 

The Twelfth Annual International 
Print Makers Exhibition, shown at the 
Museum concurrently under the aus- 
pices of the California Print Makers 
Society, comprised 207 prints—nearly 
twice the usual number shown. Prize 
awards for this showing were deter- 
mined by a jury consisting of Alson 
Clark, Dr. Edward W. Bodman, and 
Byron C. Hanna, the last representing 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
which awards a gold medal annually in 
connection with this showing. ‘This 
medal in the most recent exhibition 
went to Orville H. Peets [United States] 
for his print entitled “Evening Chores.”’ 
The silver medal offered by the Print 
Makers Society was given Hans Kleiber 
[United States] and the bronze medal 
from the same organization to William 
B. Robins [England]. The Storrow 
Prize for the best block print shown 
went to Helen G. Stevenson’s [Scot- 
land] work in color, “Rain in Appin.” 


San Francisco has 

IN two well equipped 

SAN FRANCISCO art museums — the 
California Palace of 

the Legion of Honor in Lincoln Park, 
and the M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in Golden Gate Park. Mr. Lloyd 
L. Rollins, who has lately assumed the 
directorship of both of these museums, 
has announced his intention of develop- 
ing the former as a museum of painting 
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and sculpture, the latter primarily one 
of decorative and graphic arts. 

A number of important exhibitions 
have been scheduled for both museums 
during the season of 1931-32. At the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor the cur- 
rent attraction is the annual exhibition 
of the San Francisco Art Association. 
This year for the first time, the museum 
is offermg a purchase prize of $500, 
which at the time of writing, had not 
been awarded. Early in the summer 
a notable exhibition of flower paintings 
from the seventeenth century to the 
present day will be held. The autumn 
season will open in October with an 
exhibition of “French Painting from 
Manet to the Present Day,” which it 
is planned to make of outstanding im- 
portance. Later in the season there 
will be an exhibition of 18th century 
French painting, which will be as- 
sembled with the cooperation of the 
French Government; and an exhibition 
showing the progress of American paint- 
ing from Colonial portraiture of the 
eighteenth century to the art of the 
present day. Mr. Rollins is also ar- 
ranging for this museum during the 
coming season a number of exhibits 
including representations of animals 
in various artistic media, from ancient 
times to the present. Drawings by 
Picasso, paintings by Alexander Brook, 
and retrospective exhibitions of the 
works of Jules Pascin and Samuel Hal- 
pert are among other events scheduled 
for this Museum. 

An addition to the de Young Memo- 
rial Museum, comprising twenty-one 
galleries, was completed this spring, and 
opened to the public during the month of 
April with, among other interesting ex- 
hibits, a collection of prints from the 
Chicago Society of Etchers. Among 
the exhibitions arranged for the coming 
season are the collection of Russian ikons 
lately shown at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; the Guelph Treasure; Lau- 
rentian bronzes from ancient Persia; 
Hispano-Moresque Pottery; Dutch con- 
temporary crafts; and historical and 
contemporary wall papers. 
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The Guggenheim 


THE Foundation has 
GUGGENHEIM lately awarded fel- 
FELLOWSHIP —lowships to twenty- 

AWARDS seven artists, writers, 


dramatists and oth- 
ers, for research and creative work in 
foreign countries. Of these, seven are 
painters and etchers, three sculptors. 
The painters so honored are Alexander 
Brook, Harry Gottlieb, Joseph Pollet, 
Marsden Hartley, Emil J. Bistran, 
Doris Rosenthal and Ione Robinson. It 
is interesting to note that the four last 
named, will go to Mexico to pursue the 
study of Mexican art. The sculptors 
who have received Fellowships for 
creative work abroad are Harold Cash 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, who is at 
present in the Belgian Congo making 
sculptural studies of the African Negro, 
under a former grant from the Founda- 
tion; Oronzio Maldarelli and Reuben 
Nakian of New York; and Alexander R. 
Stavenitz of St. Louis. The jury for 
the award of the Fellowships in the Fine 
Arts was composed of James Farle 
Fraser, sculptor, Howard Giles and 
Rockwell Kent, painters. 

Under grants made by the Guggen- 
heim Foundation at this same time, 
Francis Henry ‘Taylor, Curator of 
Mediaeval Art at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, and of the Rodin Museum, Phila- 
delphia, will make a study of the 
Romanesque sculpture of the Rousillon; 
Cecil Clair Briggs, architect, of New 
York, will make an architectural restora- 
tion of the Greek Acropolis at Lindos; 
and Dr. Ernest T. DeWald, Associate 
Professor of Art and Archaeology at 
Princeton University, will prepare for 
publication the second volume of the 
manuscript of the Psalter of Stuttgart. 

These Fellowships, as almost everyone 
knows, are open to men and women of 
every race and creed, on equal terms, the 
amount granted to each Fellow being 
usually $2,500 a year. Thirteen of the 
recipients this year will go to various 
parts of Latin America, while ten Fellows 
from Latin America will come to the 
United States for study. 
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Much interest at- 
AUSTRALIAN ART taches to the exhibi- 
IN THE tion of All-Austra- 
UNITED States lian Art which has 
been brought to this 
country and is being shown on a circuit 
of American cities by the International 
Art Center of the Roerich Museum, with 
the purpose of creating better inter- 
national understanding. This exhibi- 
tion, comprising about 100 paintings by 
members of the Australian Art Associa- 
tion, is, with the exception of a group 
sent in 1924 to the Wembly Exhibition, 
London, the first representative col- 
lection of pictures to leave Australia. 
From it one learns that the majority of 
painters in this far-off land are still 
working along academic lines, though 
there are included a few examples of 
modernistic expression. 

There are both figures and landscapes, 
the latter representing Australia as a 
country in which trees grow to great size 
by the water’s edge, as they do in our 
own state of Maine. The list of con- 
tributing artists represents all sections 
of the country, and includes the presi- 
dents of the Australian Art Association 
and of the Royal Art Society of New 
South Wales—the former Sir John Long- 
staff, the latter W. Lister Lister; also 
the Director of the National Gallery of 
Victoria, Bernard L. Hall: 

The majority of the works are in oil. 
Among the few water colors shown is 
an unusual work by B. E. Minns of New 
South Wales, a portrait almost life size, 
of a Negro scientist and lecturer, in- 
scribed as follows: “ Unaipon Warriwaldi 
Tribe, South Africa; Totem— Black 
Swan, father; Bingo, mother.” 

According to the statement of an Aus- 
tralian writer, appreciation of art in 
Australia is beginning to catch up with 
production. “There was a time not 
long since, when a young girl would sit 
down in her home to play on a piano 
costing 300 guineas, and gaze at a print 
hung on the wall costing eight pence, 
or less, without realization of discrep- 
ancy.” This state of things in Aus- 
tralia is passing, as witnessed in part by 
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the establishment in Victoria of .a 
National Gallery of Art, which is being 
conducted along liberal and efficient 
lines. 

The exhibition now on circuit in this 
country was shown first in New York, 
later, in March, in Washington. 


One of the most in- 


AT THE teresting depart- 
ART INSTITUTE ments of the Art In- 
oF CHICAGO stitute of Chicago is 


its Children’s Mu- 
seum, wherein are set forth exhibits 
especially planned to interest children, 
and which in most instances prove 
equally engaging to those of more ma- 
ture years. An innovation in this 
field was the exhibition most recently 
held, of Portraits of Children. This 
included works by artists of several 
different countries and periods, from 
the masters of the English school of 
portraiture down to our own artists of 
the present day. Among the earlier 
works shown were Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of young George III, Raeburn’s 
“Miss Charlotte Munro,” and a por- 
trait by the Italian master, Pietro 
Longhi, entitled “Little Girl and Dog” 
—the last, one of the gems of the col- 
lection. There were portraits of the 
children of well-known residents of 
Chicago of the present day, such as those 
of the three daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy B. Eckhart, “Charlotte” and 
‘““Marion”’ by Louis Betts, and “Eliza- 
beth”’ by Leopold Seyffert. Of strik- 
ing interest was a portrait of “Little 
Sylvia” by Charles W. Hawthorne, a 
childhood painting of Sylvia Shaw 
Judson, Chicago sculptress. Augustus 
John was represented by a small full- 
length likeness of ‘“‘Miss Wertheimer.” 
There was a sketch of a girl’s head by 
Van Dyck, and, in interesting contrast, 
a similar subject in pastel shades, by 
Marie Laurencin. Other portraits in 
this exhibition were by Renoir, Clouet, 
Murillo, Goya, Piazetta, Ribot, and 
Carriere. 
In other galleries of the Art Institute 
there were shown during the first three 
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weeks in April the famous Guelph 
Treasure, and the foreign section of the 
most recent Carnegie International. In 
connection with the former it is inter- 
esting to know that, in addition to the 
14th century Cross purchased by the 
Art Institute, several pieces from this 
collection have passed into private own- 
ership in Chicago. Among these are 
the Veltheim Cross of silver-gilt, made 
in Brunswick in the 15th century; a 
pyxis (probably French 14th century); 
and a monstrance of silver-gilt, dating 
from the end of the 14th century. 


A new print society, 
The Prairie Print 
Makers, has recently 
been formed with 
headquarters in Wichita, Kansas. <A 
group of mid-western artists has been 
perfecting the plans for over a year and 
the final meeting was held in Birger 
Sandzén’s studio in Lindsborg, Kansas, 
with the election of the following officers: 
Leo Courtney, president; Charles M. 
Capps, vice president; C. A. Seward, 
secretary-treasurer. Membership is by 
invitation only and is divided into three 
classes, active, associate and honorary. 
The new society is in no way a competi- 
tive organization. It was formed to fill 
the need for a centrally located print 
society and has the approval and the 
cooperation of the other national organi- 
zations upon which it has been modelled. 
Like the Print Makers Society of Cali- 
fornia, the Prairie Print Makers will ac- 
cept prints in all mediums. An annual 
exhibition will be held to which active 
members will submit their latest work, 
group exhibitions will be circuited, in- 
formation about forming and caring for 
print collections will be sent out and new 
talent will be recruited as rapidly as 
- possible. The purpose of the society is 
to further the interest of both artist and 
layman in print making and print col- 
lecting. Among the members are such 
well known print makers as Birger 
Sandzén, Arthur W. Hall, Norma 
Bassett Hall, C. A. Seward, Herschel 
Logan and others. 


THE PRAIRIE 
PRINT MAKERS 
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The following suggestions 

CONCERNING concerning the develop- 

MUSEUM ment of museum print 

PRINT collections, made by Fitz 

COLLECTIONS Roy Carrington in an ad- 

dress on the occasion of 

the opening of the Print Department of 

the Baltimore Museum of Art, have 

been printed by the Museum in a leaflet 
for distribution. 

“With a good beginning, to what may 
a Department of Prints not attain if 
wisely and generously guided and sup- 
ported in years to come? Quantity, as 
such, is a delusion and a snare. Mere 
numbers, ‘the curse of the turnstile,’ 
amount to nothing: quality alone counts. 
In building up the collection let your 
aim be to add nothing which shall not 
strengthen that which already you 
possess. The work of a contemporary 
may be much in the public eye, his 
etchings or engravings in active and 
competitive demand, they may have 
enhanced enormously in price—all this 
proves nothing and has nothing to do 
with the place assigned to them in a 
museum collection. The sole query is 
“Is it good?’ and this, not as measured 
by other contemporary prints, but as 
studied in relation to the admitted mas- 
terpieces of engraving, etching or wood- 
cut of five centuries. 

“And now, with so auspicious a 
beginning, what is the next step? Co- 
operation. If already you have estab- 
lished a Print Club, cherish it and make 
it active. If, at present, it is a vision, 
an intention only, make the dream come 
true. Let each member look upon him- 
self as a Happy Warrior, a privileged 
partner in community effort. Not by 
competition, but by collaboration, will 
the desired end be attained. . . . 

“Make your Print Club an illuminat- 
ing Clearing House which shall save 
your Museum from false starts and give 
your own eye that training which is so 
essential if you are to judge of quality 
of impression. Then, united by an 
interest in common, determine how best 
you may supplement the Museum col- 
lection, fill in its gaps, enrich it, from 
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time to time, by the gift of a significant 
print of outstanding quality; bearing 
ever in mind the end in view—a bal- 
anced collection, so assembled as to il- 
lustrate the history of engraving and 
etching by worthy examples of its ad- 
mittedly great masters. Thus, year by 
year you shall find your collection grow 
in quality, and perchance, almost before 
you can realize it, the miracle of miracles 
be wrought—funds be found available 
for purchase—and the Millennium be 
herel ae. 

“Earn your gifts and bequests. Make 
a worthy home for the best; set your 
standard high and maintain it. The 
best will come to you—be content with 
nothing less. That is Success in the 
life of a museum as in the life of an 
individual.” 


The Edmonton Mu- 
seum of Arts, Al- 
berta, Canada, is one 
of the chapters of the 
American Federation of Arts. Mrs. 
Maud Bowman, the Director, has sent 
an interesting report of activities for the 
season now drawing to a close, from 
which we quote the following: 

Opening early in September with an 
exhibition of British etchings the pro- 
gramme of exhibitions, lectures and 
gallery talks has been a continuous one, 
and of sustained interest. Notable as 
evidence of the art patronage in Edmon- 
ton was an exhibition of locally owned 
art treasures, including portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Sir Peter Lely; old 
books and manuscripts, several Wedg- 
wood “Impressions”’ for classical heads, 
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and a fine collection of British and — 


Colonial coins. During this exhibition 
two evening lectures were given and 
weekly afternoon talks on some feature 
of the collection, such as the art of 
Wedgwood. On one evening the gallery 
was open and a special talk given for the 
Women Teachers’ Association. 

The Vancouver School of Art sent an 
interesting collection of school work for 
exhibition in November, during which 
time two evening lectures and weekly 
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talks on Design were given. In interest- 
ing contrast there was shown concur- 
rently a collection of work, including 
baskets, carved ivory, and weaving, by 
natives of Central Africa; also old Greek 
embroideries from ancient designs. 

Following this exhibition a group of 
water colors and color prints by W. J. 
Phillips, one of water colors by A. C. 
Leighton, and color prints lent by the 
Canadian National Gallery were shown. 

In January the special attraction was 
a collection of paintings from Toronto, 
including works by members of the 
Royal Canadian Academy and the On- 
tario Society of Artists, and providing 
occasion for a series of talks on Canadian 
Art. 

In February the program was varied, 
comprising the following exhibitions: 
etchings lent by the Canadian National 
Gallery; etchings and lithographs by 
Moore, an English artist; interesting bits 
of wood-carving from Southern Alberta; 
a collection of very old bronze medal- 
lions; and a group of works by students 
of the Winnipeg School of Art. In addi- 
tion to the regular evening lectures and 
afternoon gallery talks, there was an 
evening opening for the Girl Guides, at 
which time, at their request, a talk on 
etching was given. 

A splendid collection of British post- 
ers and a group of Polish prints were 
shown during March, when the evening 
lectures were devoted to the subject of 
commercial art. 

The special exhibition in the Mu- 
seum’s galleries at the present time com- 
prises work by Canadian Women Artists. 
During the three summer months the 
permanent collection will be supple- 
mented by a group of works from the 
Canadian National Gallery. 

The Edmonton Museum has, further- 
more, extended its activities beyond its 
own doors, cooperating with the local 
schools and other groups interested in 
artistic development. During the season 
several groups of paintings were lent to 
the Provincial Normal School; and 
special talks arranged for school chil- 
dren. 
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A loan exhibition of 
the month-of March 
which has achieved a 
splendid success is that of “Georgian 
Art”: it had the immense advantage of 
the fine setting of the residence of Sir 
Philip Sassoon at 25 Park Lane, but 
what really held this success from the 
first was the quality of the pictures 
shown. Although its takings were des- 
tined for an excellent British charity, 
our Northern Hospital, the loans from 
American collections were of great im- 
portance, and more than twelve in num- 
ber. A first place among these is claimed 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s “ Miss Linley 
and her Brother,” by Thomas Gains- 
borough, mentioned in his letters of 
1782, when he was busy on this work: 
he had a sitter of the most refined beauty 
in Miss Eliza Linley (afterwards Mrs. 
Sheridan), and the likeness and contrast 
with her young brother is interesting. 
Among the Master’s many portraits of 
the aristocratic English beauties of that 
time-he never perhaps excelled this work; 
though he is very fully represented here. 
His “Hon. Mrs. Graham” coming also 
from across the Atlantic (Widener col- 
lection); and his “Gainsborough Du- 
pont” (lent by Viscount D’Abernon), 
the nephew of the artist, and “ Margaret 
Gainsborough” (lent by Lady Beit) 
were of special interest. Though Gains- 
borough dominates, with his sensitive 
genius, the whole display, the other 
great Georgian artists, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Hoppner, Lawrence—are well shown 
here: while the period is expressed in its 
furniture, silver, china, jewelry, and 
objets d’art, to which H. M. Queen Mary 
has herself been a lender from her collec- 
tion. 

I turn next to the Exhibition of 
Swedish Industrial Art, which has just 
opened in London at Dorland House, 
Regent Street, and will remain open 
from March 17 to April 22. Here too we 
have an exhibition of distinctive char- 
acter and very great interest: when I 
was there yesterday the fear was ex- 
pressed to me that comparison with the 
recent Persian display might be against 
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it, but I was able to reassure the speaker. 
The two things are entirely different, 
and touch no common ground. The 
Persian essentially Eastern with all the 
magic and color of the East: the Swed- 
ish a Northern Renaissance of Art, 
severe—one might say almost stark—in 
design, but progressive and possessing 
its own elements of beauty. Among 
those elements—as Alma Luise Olson 
has so ably pointed out in this month’s 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE or Art—what is 
named “functionalism’”’ must certainly 
be counted; but this is by no means all. 
It has been said very justly by the Sec- 
retary-General of the present exhibition, 
Mr. Ake Stavenow, that two vigorous 
trends may be traced in modern Swedish 
art—one more traditional emphasizing 
the Home Craft associations, the other a 
more modern style related to functional- 
ism, and chiefly concerned with the 
creation of new designs suitable for mass 
production and a wider public. Which 
of these will ultimately prevail—he 
adds—tt is at present difficult to say. 

For instance—turning now to the 
actual exhibits—in the delightful sec- 
tion of “Home Craft” textiles (and it 
was from textiles that this whole 
Renaissance took its initiative) tradition 
is of the very first importance. These 
beautiful, finely simple designs have 
come down through the ages, the rosen- 
gang spread over the whole country, but 
the regional character always preserved 
and carefully cherished,—whether it is 
Malmohus or the southern plain of 
Scania with its glow of sunset color, the 
rich reds of Dalecarlia, where Anders 
Zorn had his home, the Norrland rugs or 
the coverlets of Dala-floda, or motley of 
Uppland. Into these old patterns nature 
in bird and beast, man and woman, the 
Northern Lights of the heavens in the 
“sky-bragd”’ pattern and flames of the 
Aurora have found an entrance; while 
another section shows the textile field 
in Sweden under modern conditions, the 
idea being that machine-made art can 
still be beautiful, that objects of daily 
use can have their own elements of 
beauty of form. 
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We find this in a striking way in the 
ceramics, pewter and silver, to which I 
come next. There is something almost 
Greek in the severe design of some of 
these objects in pewter,— an ink-stand, 
a candlestick; while the glass, for which 
Sweden has long been famous, and which 
[have admired at Monza, is unsurpassed 
in beauty of design and intelligent use 
of the material. Here, of course, the 
famous Orrefors Bruks must come before 
us; and the marvelous “Celestial Globe” 
lent by the National Museum of Stock- 
holm is a show piece. But quite apart 
from this and similar engraved pieces 
where the figure is frequently and suc- 
cessfully introduced, it is in the quite 
simple and inexpensive objects, whether 
in the metals or pottery that we find the 
true spirit of refined form of this North- 
ern Renaissance in textile and plastic 
art. 

SELWYN BRINTON. 


Paris is teeming with 
exhibitions at this 
writing, from the 
Grand Palais to the smallest of the many 
private galleries. At the Jeu de Pawme 
Museum (national museum for foreign 
artists), M. Dézarrois, the director, has 
arranged a striking exhibition of realistic 
paintings by Bernardo de Quirés, de- 
picting scenes from cowboy (“gaucho’’) 
life in Entre-Rio in the Argentine, from 
1850 to 1870. The effect is full of Ru- 
bens-red garments, and even of blood, 
for one gaucho carries a skinned animal 
on his horse, and another holds up the 
head of a man which he has just cut off, 
horrible in its realism. But there are 
quiet scenes, with patriarchal old men, 
pretty young women, guitarists, and a 
landscape or two, all extremely well 
done. Mr. de Quirds uses the knife as 
well as the brush, and though his paint 
is “fat,” it is applied with mastery of 
color. One thinks of Sorolla, but the 
sunshine is less golden. The next exhibi- 
tion at the Jew de Paume will be a retro- 
spective collection of the works of the 
famous portrait painter Boldini, in May. 

The foreign artists are rather numer- 
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ous just now. At the Galerie Zak a 
“Groupe de la Jeune Peinture” proved 
to be Japanese painters, who assert that 
they study the manner of the Paris 
School without losing the Japanese spirit, 
and that their work must not be judged 
by the standard of the “japoneries”’ 
turned out by thousands to please the 
taste of certain travellers, and which 
have in themselves, no ethnical value 
whatever. Among these young men, 
however, Ebihara was the only one who 
seemed Japanese, with an artificial 
landscape of melting blue; Bandé painted 
an exquisite mass of jonquils; Esaki 
copied Utrillo; Kinoshita had a good 
portrait of a Japanese girl; Sakata still 
lingered in the fabrication of those 
geometric still-life subjects which have 
no apparent meaning. There was the 
usual Japanese refinement of color. 

The Yougoslav artists known as the 
“Zemlja” gave a very interesting ex- 
hibition at the Billiet Gallery which 
justified their statement that they are 
working against the influence of Central 
Europe, and developing the folklore 
subjects of Yougoslavia. The effect was 
fresh and picturesque. Among them 
were Rusitchka, Hegedusitch and Augus- 
tinchitch. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale is showing 
pictures, maps, books, furniture and 
tapestries connected artistically with 
“Four Centuries of French Coloniza- 
tion,” among which the splendid collec- 
tion of Mr. James T. Hyde is not the 
least important feature, with its Boule 
Clock, marriage chest and other objects 
exotically decorated, showing the in- 
fluence and vogue of the colonial period 
on the art of the time. Among other 
things are the beautiful Desportes 
tapestries, designed after the Muses 
Galantes. 

At the Carnavalet Museum the ever- 
popular French Revolution is the sub- 
ject of the new exhibition, “Paris et la 
Révolution.” Though the museum is 
rich in revolutionary souvenirs (being 
essentially the museum of the history of 
Paris), this collection has been gathered 
almost entirely from private owners. 
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There are some superb pictures by 
Hubert-Robert of revolutionary scenes, 
some beautiful canvases by Joseph Boze, 
who made a well-known portrait of 
Louis XVI. There is Ducreux’ touch- 
ing, delicate portrait of the little 
Dauphin, Louis XVII, who disappeared 
and left no trace—and whose tiny glove 
Marie-Antoinette kept hidden in her 
corsage when she was in the Conciergerie 
prison; there is a charming miniature of 
the Count de Fersen who attempted to 
rescue the King and Queen but failed; 
there are paintings by David, Greuze, 
Bourgeois; an arm-chair, desk and tric- 
trac table belonging to LaFayette, and 
the unfinished portrait of Marie An- 
toinette by Kucharski. 

Louise Morean SI. 


Two events stand 
out at present in the 
art world of Italy: 
the death of Man- 
cini and the inauguration of the Quad- 
rennial National Exhibition; both in 
Rome. 

Antonio Mancini died December 29, 
in his seventy ninth year, only a few 
days after taking his part in a meeting of 
the Accademia d'Italia. He died brush 
in hand, as it were, leaving unfinished a 
painting which was to be added to his 
personal show at the exhibition—the 
most completely representative collec- 
tion of his long-life-work ever assembled. 
Of late years, there have been some to 
say that Mancini’s day was past, though 
I have always been glad to see that the 
Pittsburgh International was not of that 
opinion. The great room full of his work 
in the Quadrennial holds its own beside 
the best that Italy can call forth from 
the present generation, proving that 
Mancini was so true an individualist in 
the power of his painter’s vision, as in 
his own perfectly efficient technique in 
the expression of his vision, that it will 
be as impossible for his art to “go out” 
as it is for others to imitate it. Today, 
though he is dead, as truly as when Sar- 
gent said so, forty years ago, Mancini 
is the greatest painter in Italy. 


NOTES FROM 
SeSIATY. 
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This “Primo Quadriennale” (which 
will be open until June) was inaugurated 
in the vast Exhibition Palace early in 
January by the King, with the most im- 
pressive ceremonies that have ever been 
lavished upon any national art show in 
this country. His Excellency Balbino 
Giuliano, Minister of Education, made 
the opening address which was both a 
statement of the purposes of the Ad- 
ministration to arouse and encourage the 
greatest artistic resources of the coun- 
try, and an appeal for the sympathy and 
cooperation of the public. For years 
this Exhibition has been looked forward 
to; the best from every region of Italy 
called for, and a rigid selection exercised 
both in the invited personal exhibits and 
by the two juries, one appointed by the 
Executive Committee, one voted by the 
artists, and both exclusively made up of 
Italian painters and sculptors of the 
highest standing. The result is an 
excellent showing of the fine, the archi- 
tectural and the decorative arts, a 
worthy record, on the whole, of the first 
decade of the Fascist Government’s 
powerful effort—to organize the usually 
intractable artist mentality into a re- 
sponsive impulse ‘to do its best. Since 
artists must live to be able to work, and 
the hard times are wont to strike them 
hardest of all others, no doubt the im- 
mense prizes offered have contributed 
much to the creative output. Three 
hundred thousand lire have been set 
aside by the Government for the pur- 
chase of works for the Modern Gallery, 
independent of other purchases to be 
made by the State and public institu- 
tions, and independent of all prizes, 
which reach the munificent figure of 
600,000 lire. The first prizes for sculp- 
ture and for painting are 100,000 lire each; 
two others are 50,000 lire each; four are 
25,000 lire each, and ten are 10,000 lire 
each. Stimulating indeed, the ten lowest 
prizes being equivalent each to some- 
thing over $530. The contemporary 
character of the Exhibition is emphasized 
by the fact that no work done before 
1928 is eligible to these prizes. In order 
to put into higher relief the present day 
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status of the country’s art, considerable 
space has been given to some of the most 
representative work of the generation 
immediately past, that merits and de- 
merits may be weighed from both sides. 
Critics note certain absences, and say 
that the contemporary conservatives 
are less favored than artists of modern 
tendencies; but the extremists are few, 
except among the Futurists who are now 
admitted in Italian exhibitions as a 
group, and, I take it, carry their own 
responsibilities. As a whole, the First 
Quadrennial shows a high level of the 
distinctly Italian characteristics now 
well known to us in the bulky, homely 
figures and faces of the working people, 
with the disdain of prettiness, grace and 
fanciful coloring indulged in to excess 
by the artists of not so very long ago 
who found tricked out models waiting 
for them on the Spanish Steps. The 
bizarre effects of only a few years past 
that were but efforts to get away from 
such artificialities, are now modifying 
into true strength of conception and 
treatment, in sculpture, too, with sim- 
plicity, directness and clearer vision, 
expressed by clearer execution. 
Another bit of art news from Rome, 
of which we are likely to hear more, is 
that a movement has been made towards 
establishing in Italy an auction sale for 
works which the Government is willing 
to permit to leave the country. The 
Italians say, instead of allowing all our 
exportable treasures to be sold to the 
benefit of foreign auction rooms, why 
not open one of our own to which may 
come experts and bidders as easily as 
they now go, often to buy our works, 
across land and sea to New York, 
London or Paris? 
HELEN GERARD. 


Karl Hofer, an out- 
standing painter and 
teacher of the mod- 
ern German school is exhibiting his most 
recent works in the gallery Flechtheim. 
Born in 1878 in Karlsruhe he has long 
resided in Berlin. In his youth he 
travelled in Italy and France and his 
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early works were painted in a_post- 
impressionistic manner, inspired by 
Cézanne. About twelve years ago his 
works began to show a distinct change 
towards increasing abstraction and ex- 
pressionism. In recent years he has 
essayed still other modes in art; the ex- 
hibition at Flechtheim’s is the first to 
present these new experiments to the 
public: new in their assimilation of 
modern modes in Paris. But this as- 
similation is in no way imitation. 

On March 13, Berlin celebrated the 
150th anniversary of its greatest archi- 
tect, Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1781- 
1841). Schinkel was not only architect 
but painter and sculptor as well. He 
was both classicist and romanticist; some 
of his buildings were purely classic, 
others Gothic in style. He was a pupil 
of the Berlin Academy of Architecture 
and between 1803 and 1805, he lived in 
Italy. Berlin owes to him its most im- 
portant and most beautiful buildings. 
He created the New Berlin Schauspiel- 
haus, the “Old Museum,” the Chief 
Guard-House, Unter den Linden, which 
is now being altered by the well-known 
architect Tessenow as a war memorial. 
Schinkel also designed fine buildings in 
Dresden, Potsdam and elsewhere, and 
many designs for great palaces are to be 
seen in the new Schinkel-Museum which 
opened on March 13th. It forms a part 
of the National Gallery in the former 
Kronprinzen Palais Unter den Linden. 
This palace communicates with a smaller 
one, the former Prinzessinenpalais, and 
here the director of the National Gallery, 
Geheimrat Justi, and his assistant Dr. 
Rave have assembled all the drawings, 
designs and paintings which best demon- 
strate the genius of Schinkel. Simul- 
taneously the Association of Architects 
and Engineers in Berlin opened in the 
National Gallery an exhibition of “Clas- 
sicist Architecture of the Schinkel 
Period” setting forth the work of Ger- 
man architects, first half of the 19th 
century. These two exhibitions to- 
gether afford excellent opportunity for 
study. 

Dora Lanpau. 


NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


Illustration from “The Art of Pottery” 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


THE ART OF POTTERY, by Irma Gal] and 
Vivian Van Etta. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, $1.35. 
This practical handbook is the result 

of actual problems worked out when the 

subject of ceramics was introduced into 
the Milwaukee junior high schools: the 
assembling of adequate equipment to 

handle the work, ard preparation of a 

course of study for teaching the essentials 

of designing, modeling, glazing and firing. 

The book is composed of fourteen lessons, 

eleven of which are divided in two 

parts, the first design, the second actual 
construction of the object. The initial 
project is a small animal paperweight, 
with successive problems progressing 
by logical stages to large cast pieces. 
These problems, minutely but simply 
described, are further clarified by eight- 
een full-page plates, and twenty-one 
figures in the text comprising designs, 
drawings of instruments and processes, 
and photographs of projects as com- 
pleted in the authors’ classes. A frontis- 
piece in colors, of three of the more 
ambitious pieces, should prove an in- 
spiration to other teachers and students, 
for whom the book is. especially in- 
tended, and also to the amateur working 
alone. An appendix gives lists of pyro- 
metric cones with temperatures, of the 
equipment used by the authors’ classes, 
a bibliography, and directory of dealers 
in ceramic supplies. Fes: B: 


THE APPRECIATION OF PICTURES, by 
Walter H. Klar and Theodore M. Dillaway. 
Brown-Robertson Company, Incorporated, New 
York, Publisher. Price, $2.75. 

This book by two leaders in art edu- 
cation, Walter H. Klar, who is Super- 
visor of Art and Elementary Handwork 
in the Public Schools, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Theodore M. Dilla- 
way, who is Director of Art Education 
in the Public Schools in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been especially pre- 
pared for grade teachers, art teachers in 
platoon schools, in junior and senior 
high schools, for teachers of art appre- 
ciation in museums, and for undergradu- 
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ate students of art education who will be 
required to teach picture appreciation. 
The material for the text has been 
gathered over a period of several years 
and has been carefully considered in the 
light of class-room observation. The 
subject is presented from a new angle 
and presupposes an instinctive reaction 
to beauty. With this as a starting point, 
the authors consider various appeals— 
avenues of approach which will strength- 
en and develop appreciation. A unique 
feature is the recognition of the simil- 
arity of all art—the correlation of 
music for instance to painting. From 
first to last the intention is obviously 
to induce the average student to cul- 
tivate the art of seeing under the con- 
viction that to see correctly is to know 
and eventually to appreciate. There 
is no doubt that appreciation can be 
taught and is the outgrowth of better 
understanding. Any trained educator 
will realize also in this present day of 
enlightment, that too much teaching is 
as detrimental as too little, and that to 
over-step the straight and narrow path 
is calamitous. Wea ie 


PRINTING OF TEXTILES, by Reco Capey. 
Published by John Wiley and Sons, Incor- 
porated, New York. Price, $3.75. 

Judging from the numerous requests 
received for technical instruction in var- 
ious forms of textile printing, a con- 
siderable public awaits a treatise of such 
nature as this volume comprises. It 
gives a brief history of printed textiles, 
and, in successive chapters, deals in 
detail with the methods of printing 
(block printing by hand and by machine, 
flat press, and cylinder printing from 
engraved metal plates); stencilling (gen- 
erally associated with printing though 
not strictly a printing process); prepara- 
tion of the cloth, mixing of colors, styles 
of printing, treatment of cloth after 
printing, batik, and dyeing. There are 
nearly fifty illustrations, including full- 
page half-tone plates reproducing printed 
textiles in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 


Illustration from “* Impressions of Japanese Architecture”’ 


seum, London, and line cuts showing 
processes and tools. The author, Reco 
Capey, is at present attached to the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington, 
and is known abroad not only for his 
creations in textile design, but also wood 
carving and lacquer work. IRS Ss 1B, 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS, by Ralph 
Adams Cram, F.A.1.A., F.R.G.S., Litt.D., 
LL.D. Marshall Jones Company, Boston, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $4.00. 


This is a revised edition of a work is- 
sued twenty-five years ago and long out 
of print, and it is a second volume in a 
uniform edition of Mr. Cram’s writings, 
of which ‘““The Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain” was the first. In January 1898, 
a novel mission called Mr. Cram to 
Japan. This was no less than the possi- 
bility of designing for Japan a new 
Parliament House, the old one having 
been destroyed by fire. Well-wishers of 
- Japan desired the new Parliament House 
to be traditionally Japanese and the 
tendency of the time in Japan was to 
make it ‘Potsdam Renaissance.” Ern- 
est Fenollosa and Baron Kaneko were 


among the supporters of this good cause, 
but “the best laid plans of mice and 
men” cannot survive the fall of a gov- 
ernment. The first news that Mr. Cram 
heard when he landed in Vancouver was 
the fall of the Ito ministry. The new 
Parliament House in Japanese tradition 
as designed by Mr. Cram got no further 
than the original sketch illustrated in 
this volume, but a few years later im- 
pressions of Japan and its art, gathered 
on that trip were written down, pub- 
lished, and found delightful reading. To 
see Japan through the eyes and the 
sensitive perception of a trained archi- 
tect is a rare privilege, and the new 
edition of this volume should be found 
very welcome. L. M. 


HOMESPUN HANDICRAFTS, by Ella Shan- 
non ‘Bowles. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, $3.00. 
Much has been written on the fine 

arts of early America, and on the more 

ambitious crafts, such as furniture and 
silver. But of the “little crafts”? which 
played a much more intimate role in 
the daily life of the pioneers, there is 
still much to be learned. This book is 
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devoted to the many types of handwork 
which occupied our feminine forebears, 
to such crafts as basketry, flax and wool 
spinning, woven coverlets, sewing and 
embroidery, patchwork and other old 
quilts, rugs, lace, netting, candle dip- 
ping, and the “fine work” now gener- 
ally known as “primitives,” including 
mourning pictures, and the thousand 
and one other products of the fashion- 
ably educated young lady of earlier 
days. The story is delightfully and in- 
formally told with a wealth of anec- 
dotes, verses and data from authentic 
sources, which round out the picture of 
early American life in a way impossible 
in any purely aesthetic consideration of 
the crafts; and there are numerous illus- 
trations. A charming book for the col- 
lector and general reader interested in 
our nation’s social history. Easy D. 


ITALY YESTERDAY AND TODAY, by A. 
Marinoni. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $5.00 
This book is a medley of informal dis- 

cussions, of political, social, historic, bi- 

ographical, artistic, or anecdotal char- 
acter. It is a species of travel chat, in 
which the author takes the reader by 
the hand, and points out everything, in 
such order as would occur were they 
actually on a tour. The author keeps 
the sense of place uppermost; with 
frequent references to the externals of 
the moment, the railway, car and chauf- 
feur, motor launch, and so forth. Art is 
dealt with, but only as part of the 
pageant; some expansion of the portions 
dealing with the galleries would be ad- 
vantageous. The author mentions only 
one painting in the Brera at Milan, for 
instance; the Venice Academy is men- 
tioned not at all. Other public art fares 
better; the reader’s attention is called 
to fine examples of architecture and 
monumental sculpture. But although 
evidently Italian by antecedents if not 
birth, the author appears to have either 
developed personally the viewpoint at- 
tributed to the average American, or else 
he is convinced that it is characteristic, 
for we find amongst other unusual ex- 
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planations, that Venice has not replaced 
her old buildings with new ones, because 
of the prohibitive cost! The book makes 
no pretense to completeness, nor does 
it blaze a new trail (save perhaps in its 
combining a discussion of Fascism 
with the travelogue) but the author has 
the knack of being interesting, and his 
light-hearted and informal comments 
will prove reminiscent to readers who 
have already visited Italy, and sugges- 
tive to prospective tourists. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight small half-tone 
illustrations are included. F. S. B. 


PERUVIAN TEXTILES: Examples of the Pre- 
Incaic Period; with a Chronology of Early 
Peruvian Cultures by Philip Ainsworth Means, 
and an Introduction by Joseph Breck. Pub- 
lished by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Price, $1.50 in paper, $2 in cloth. 


The chief purpose of this book, as set 
forth in the Introduction, is to make 
available for students of ornament, re- 
productions of ancient Peruvian textiles, 
selected from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s collection. There are twenty- 
four half-tone plates, of extraordinary 
clarity; and minute descriptions of the 
type of weaving, colors, decoration and 
size of each example shown make it 
possible to visualize very accurately 
the original textile. The rarity of many 
of these il]ustrated, will make the book 
of interest also to the archaeologist. 
They are largely tapestries, with exam- 
ples of embroidery, knitting and cro- 
cheting, for the ancient Peruvians ap- 
pear to have been masters of many 
weaving techniques. The history of 
all early Peruvian arts is given in the 
chronology with its accompanying chart; 
and a bibliography will enable the reader 
interested in further research to locate 
other books on the various arts. Con- 
templating these remarkable designs, 
one speculates anew as to what this 
admirable indigenous American culture 
might have become had the Spaniards 
not destroyed it four centuries ago. For 
up to that period, it had enjoyed a 
relatively natural development of more 
than fifteen hundred years. Fos B. 
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FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


THE KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE 


The Regional Conference of the 
American Federation of Arts held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, March 19, 20 
and 21, brought together an interesting 
group of workers in the arts from 
states west of the Mississippi. Three 
previous meetings have been held in suc- 
cessive years—the first in Lincoln, the 
second in Denver, and the third in 
Santa Fé. Each of these meetings has 
had distinguishing features, to some 
extent influenced by the characteris- 
tics of the meeting places. The meeting 
in Kansas City, the sessions of which 
were held in Epperson Memorial Hall 
at the Art Institute, was notable for 
the excellent and thought-provoking 
papers presented, and the pervading 
spirit of codperation. 

The Mayor of Kansas City, the Hon- 
orable Bryce B. Smith, welcomed the 
delegates at the opening session with a 
most appropriate short address, and 
A. R. Jones, member of the governing 
board of the Art Institute, a collector 
of art, presided admirably. This session 
was devoted to the work and aims of 
the American Federation of Arts, and 
the speakers were Leila Mechlin, Secre- 
tary; Edward B. Rowan, Director of 
the American Federation of Arts’ Little 
Gallery and experiment in Cedar Rap- 
ids; and Professor Paul H. Grummann, 
in charge of the Western Office of the 
American Federation of Arts in Lincoln 
(as well as head of the Art Department 
of the University of Nebraska), who, 
in codperation with Mr. Holland of the 
Art Institute, made all arrangements 
for this Conference, and to whom credit 
for its success is due. In his paper Pro- 
fessor Grummann set forth the potential- 
ities of a national art service in the 
Mid-West, and made excellent sugges- 
tions for its development. 

The afternoon session on March 19 
included two very interesting illustrated 
addresses, one by Herbert Hare, land- 
scape architect, on “The Parks and 
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Boulevards of Kansas City”—among 
the most beautiful in the world; and the 
other by R. A. Holland on “The Nelson 
Memorial Museum,” now in course of 
construction on land adjacent to the 
Art Institute. This Museum, with the 
Atkins Wing, is most richly endowed 
with purchase funds, and some exhibits 
—paintings by great masters—have al- 
ready been bought. No work of art, it 
is stipulated, can be acquired, however, 
until the artist has been dead for thirty 
years. 

Following these addresses the dele- 
gates were taken on a drive through the 
parks—just beginning to show signs 
of spring—to the great War Memorial, 
designed by H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
immensely impressive. On this drive 
the delegates were guests of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

The morning session on the second 
day was devoted largely to art in the 
schools, Ruth Thompsett of Omaha 
calling attention to the neglect in the 
secondary schools, and Estelle Hayden, 
Director of Art in the Public Schools of 
Des Moines, emphasizing, among other 
things, the therapeutic value of beauty, 
in an able address on “The Educational 
Significance of Art Exhibitions.” Pro- 
fessor F. Dwight Kirsch gave a delight- 
ful talk on “Stage Design,” illustrating 
by colored slides stage sets designed 
by him for plays (fifty in the past seven 
years) given by the University of 
Nebraska Players. 

There were four speakers at the after- 
noon session—Professor Marques E. 
Reitzel of Rockford College on “Mod- 
ernism in Art Instruction,’ who advo- 
cated technical training as a means of 
developing appreciation; Professor Ken- 
neth Hudson of the University of Mis- 
sourl, who spoke on the technical side of 
collegiate art training, a scholarly paper; 
Ethel M. Arnold of the University of 
Kansas, who set forth the relation of art 
courses to the teaching of home €to- 
nomics, the session closing with an ad- 
mirable paper by Rosemary Ketcham, 
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of the University of Kansas, on “Aca- 
demic versus Art Subjects in a Fine 
Arts Curriculum.” 

Friday morning Lillian Weyl, Director 
of Art in the Public Schools of Kansas 
City, gave a memorable address on 
training the children in civic ideals. 
Freda House, Director of the Davenport 
Municipal Art Gallery, set forth clearly 
the problems of small museums and 
their solution; and Maude Prescott of 
Salina, Kansas, told of the problems of 
the local association, signifying ways in 
which the American Federation of Arts’ 
Department of Advisory Service, for 
example, might render aid. 

The closing session that afternoon was 
also of extraordinary interest. Harry 
F. Cunningham of the University of 
Nebraska, Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and Professor of 
Architecture, read a paper on “The 
Ministry of Art” which, relating all the 
arts, lifted thought to a high level. 
Cameron Booth of Minneapolis, teacher 
and-painter, gave an address on “‘ Mod- 
ernism,”” in which new methods were set 
forth with conviction, tempered by 
knowledge and understanding of the 
past. Finally, a most engaging account 
was given by Helen Gauss of the 
Omaha Social Settlement on “ Preserv- 
ing Folk Art” with illustrations drawn 
from actual experience. 

There were round-table luncheons 
each day and at each, one speaker. On 
Thursday, Dorothy Kirk told of their 
contact at the University of Oklahoma 
with Kiowa art. On Friday, Grant 
Wood of Cedar Rapids told of the ad- 
vantages for an artist of living in a small 
city of the Middle West. Examples of 
Mr. Wood’s paintings were shown at the 
closing session on Saturday. 

As usual the Conference was con- 
cluded by a banquet on the evening of 
the last day. Colonel Ruby D. Garrett 
of the Chamber of Commerce presided, 
and the speakers were Rees Turpin, a 
member of the Board of the Kansas City 
Art Institute; Gutzon Borglum, who 
chanced to be in Kansas City executing 
some portrait commissions; George Wal- 
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ler Parker, an American artist who has 
for some years resided in Paris; Mrs. 
M. K. Powell, Art Editor of the Kansas 
City Star; Professor Grummann; and 
Leila Mechlin. Resolutions of thanks 
and appreciation for courtesies and 
hospitality extended delegates 
prepared and presented. 

No account of this meeting would be 
complete without reference to two 
evenings of delightful entertainment: 
the first of music provided by music 
students from the Universities of Mis- 
souri and Nebraska and a chorus from 
the Westport High School of Kansas 
City; the other a play, The Importance 
of Being Earnest by Oscar Wilde, pre- 
sented by the University of Nebraska 
Players; and also to the great privilege 
accorded the delegates of visiting the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Jones and 
viewing their remarkable collection of 
works by Inness, paintings by old and 
modern masters, and many choice 
objets dart; and, last but not least, the 
visit to artists studios in Lighton 
House (in the Mexican quarter) so 
charmingly restored and_ beautifully 
adapted as an art center by Mrs. Ligh- 
ton. 

On the first day of the meeting Miss 
Mechlin was entertained at luncheon by 
the Women’s Chamber of Commerce, a 
unique institution, and made a brief 
address. 

Many interesting and helpful con- 
tacts were made and time for farewells 
arrived all too soon. 

Many thanks are due R. A. Holland, 
Director of the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute, for hospitality and arrangements. 

Many regrets were expressed because 
of the absence of F. A. Whiting, our 
President, but the Federation was for- 
tunate in being represented not only by 
Professor Grummann. Mr. Rowan and 
Miss Mechlin, but also by Alice Coe 
McGlauflin, Editor of the American Art 
Annual, who throughout acted as liason 
officer, explaining the work of the 
American Federation of Arts to individ- 
uals, and making not only contacts, but 
also many friends. 


were 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

The Twenty-second Annual Conven- 
tion will be held at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum on May eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth, the program being as an- 
nounced in the April issue, although it 
has been decided to omit the proposed 
banquet on the closing day. 

The emphasis is to be on the work of 
the Federation, the first session being 
devoted to reports of the past year, 
which will be condensed and interesting. 
Members are particularly urged to 
attend this session and the session on 
Wednesday morning, when the plans 
and future of the Federation are to be 
discussed in some detail. 

There will be three sessions devoted to 
special topics. On Monday afternoon 
the subject will be “The Garden Arts,” 
with papers-to show the artist’s part in 
the garden from the standpoint of the 
Landscape Architect, the Sculptor, and 
the Photographer; a brief report on the 
work of the Garden Club of America, 
and an account of a notable instance of 
community coédperation in garden plan- 
ning. This program will very appro- 
priately be followed by a Garden Party 
in the Botanic Gardens adjoining the 
Brooklyn Museum. The session on 
Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
“Art in Rural Life,’ under the special 
topics (a) “A State University Reaches 
Out;” (b) “A Virginia Minister’s Ex- 
periment;” (c) “Reaching Remote Rural 
Communities.” On Tuesday afternoon 
the subject will be «Continuous Educa- 
tion for Art Appreciation,” with five short 
papers by experts in education. Follow- 
ing this session there will be a conference 
on Service to Chapters led by Miss 
Mechlin, Director of the new Depart- 
ment of Advisory Service, this replac- 
ing the Round Table dinner formerly 
planned for Monday evening. Tuesday 
evening will be devoted to “The Art of 
the Dance” with a short address and a 
program of dances. 

The session on Wednesday morning 
will be devoted to the future program of 
the Federation, with reports on the plans 
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for exhibitions, lectures, and other ac- 
tivities, and to closing business. 

All of the above sessions will be at 
the Brooklyn Museum. 

On Monday evening at the St. George 
Hotel there will be an informal dinner, 
followed by a conference on the AMER- 
IcAN Macazine or Art, at which the 
Editor and Associate Editors will pre- 
sent the problems of the Magazine. 

The session on Wednesday afternoon 
will be held jointly with the American 
Association for Adult Education at the 
new School for Social Research at 66 
West Twelfth Street, New York, with 
addresses on The Modernist Movement 
in Painting, Modern Architecture, and 
Music in Adult Education by prominent 
speakers, an exhibition of Marionettes 
by the Puppet Players and two one act 
plays by the Drama Group of the Light- 
house Association for the Blind. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
limited number of delegates to visit, on 
Wednesday afternoon, one each of the 
following private collections in New York, 
which will be open from four to six: Jules 
S. Bache, Sam A. Lewisohn, Mrs. Charles 
J. Liebman, Susan D. Bliss, The Morgan 
Library. In each case, the number of 
visitors eligible will be limited and 
tickets will be issued, in order of ap- 
plication, on Monday morning. On 
Monday, registration will be limited to 
delegates not living in Greater New 
York, but if any places are left by Tues- 
day noon, this restriction will be re- 
moved. 

As at the Cleveland Convention and, 
to a less extent, at the Convention of 
1930, the effort will be made to enliven 
the luncheons with very brief reports 
from delegates representing widely scat- 
tered localities, and it is therefore hoped 
that as many of the out-of-town visitors 
as possible will plan to lunch together at 
the Museum and make their reservations 
for lunch tickets early. 

The Brooklyn Museum is holding 
open an important exhibition of Near 
Eastern Art for the benefit of our dele- 
gates and will also show the following 
Federation exhibitions: 
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1. Current oil paintings selected by 
L. B. Gillet (first showing), for a seven- 
months museum circuit. 

2. Twenty oil portraits by American 
painters (closing its circuit, Number 10). 

3. Color reproductions selected by 
Allen Eaton (Number 405). 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel St. 
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George, Clark Street, Brooklyn, with a 
private entrance to Clark Street express 
station on the subway, and reached by 
taxi from New York fora fee of less 
than one dollar from the Grand Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania stations, or, by 
passengers using the B. & O. Railroad, 
by bus from Jersey City to the Hotel. 


BACK ISSUES OF THE MAGAZINE 


As announced in previous issues of Tat AMERICAN MaGazine or Art, the Federation 
will buy back, at twenty-five cents a copy, the following back issues of the magazine, until 
sufficient copies are obtained: 


Volume 1; November, 1909; February, May, June, July, August, October, 1910 
Volume 2; January and February, 1911 

Volume 3; November and December 1911; March, 1912 

Volume 4; April, August, September, October, 1913 

Volume 5; December, 1913; March, 1914 

Volume 6; February, March, September, 1915 

Volume 7; November, December, 1915; March, July, 1916 

Volume 8; January, February, 1917 

Volume 9; November, 1917; January, October, 1918 


Volume 10; January, October, 1919 

Volume 11; December, 1919; January, May, June, 1920 
Volume 12; June, December, 1921 

Volume 13; August, 1922 

Volume 14; January, March, August, 1923 

Volume 15; April, 1924 

Volume 18; April 1927 


ART CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES | 


AssociaATION oF Art Museum Directors. Annual Meeting, 


Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Pa....................May 15-16, 1931 


AmeRICAN FepErRATIoNn or Arts. Twenty-second Annual Con- 


vention, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y.................May 18-20, 1931 


American ASSOCIATION FoR ApuLT Epucation. Annual Meet- 


Gee erm VOr me NGee, fhe Haak wa nic sien ss Mee med May 18-21, 1931 
American Association or Museums. Annual Convention, ’ 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa... ........2..sesee ates May 21-24, 1931 


American Liprary Association. Annual Conference, New 
AGM, Caming 5 ot ah B ore gee aes SS RE Oe eee wee eee gree June 22-27, 1931 


MAY SCHEDULE OF TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


Amherst, Mass. (Amherst College)....Parntryes By Mempers or THE NationaL ARTs 
Crus, May 10-24. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (University of Michigan) ....WatTER CoLors rrom THE Roya SOcIETY 
or Bririsn Artists, May 7-28. 

Bethlehem, Pa. (Lehigh U.)...... Work py Leapinc Warrr Covorists, May 15-June 9. 
Bloomington, Ill. (Illinois Wesleyan U.)........ Woop Brock Prints IN Coxor, May 17-31. 
Boulder, Colo. (Art Association).... Work or PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, AMERICAN InstI- 
TuTe oF ArcuitEcts, May 1-15. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Brooklyn Museum) ....Current Or Parntines; Twenty Portraits IN 
Oits; REPRODUCTIONS IN CoLor. 

Chickasha, Okla. (Oklahoma College for Women)........ ParIntTINGS FROM THE PHILLIFS 
Memorrau GaLutery, May 7-21. 

Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland Public Library)....IntusrraTions By THORNTON OAKLEY, 
May 5-—June 14. 

Dallas, Texas (Public Art Gallery)....Smaru CoLLectTion rroM THE Puituirs MrMortaL 
GauuERy, May 5-28. 

One Picrurn Exutisit: “‘LANpscarE”’ By RoussEau, May 5-28. 

Davenport, Iowa (Davenport Municipal Art Gallery) ....ParnTrncs AND PRINTS FROM THE 
1930 Winter Exursition or THE N. A. D., May 5-28. 

Dayton, Ohio (Art Institute)......ArTHUR B. Davirs Memoria Exuisirion, May 5-28. 
DeKalb, Ill. (State Teachers College)....... Woop Brock Prints ry Cotor, May 1-15. 
Delaware, Ohio (Ohio Wesleyan University)....PAINTINGS FROM THE TWELFTH BIENNIAL 
ExuiBiTion oF THE Corcoran GALLERY oF Art, May 1—June 9. 

Denton, Texas (College of Industrial Arts)....AMERICAN PorrERY, ASSEMBLED BY THE 
Society or Arts AND Crarts, Boston, May 5-28. 

Elmira, N. Y. (Arnot Art Gallery)....PHiLapELPHIA WatTEeR Cotor Cxius’s Rotary, 
May 5-28. 

Emporia, Kan. (State Teachers College)....Parntrnes By MEMBERS or THE NortTH SHORE 
Arts Assoctation, May 15—-June 28. 

Fredonia, N. Y. (State Normal School).......... Frencu Peasant Costumes, May 5-28. 
Greeley, Colo. (State Teachers College).... Woop Biock Prints By Gustave BauMANN, 
May 14-28. 

Harrisburg, Pa. (Art Association)... ..<.2.4.4.4--2 04 =. Hosen Drawines, May 1-11, 
FacsimILes oF Drawines By O_p Masters, May 1-11 

Hays, Kan. (State Teachers College) ....Paintincs By MremsBers or THE NortH SHORE 
Arts Association, April 29—May 3 

Kalamazoo, Mich. (Institute of Arts)............1931 Water Coror Rotary, May 5-28. 
Kirksville, Mo. (Northeast Missouri State Teachers College) ....Srupent Work FROM THE 
EpucationaL ALLIANCE ART ScHooLt or New York, May 5-28. 

Lincoln, Nebr. (University of Nebraska)......... Sixty ConreMPorARY Prints, May 1-15. 
Memphis, Tenn. (Brooks Memorial Art Gallery)....BrookLtyn Socrety or Ercners’ 
Rotary, May 5-28. 

Milwaukee, Wis. (Art Institute).......................Mexican Arts, May 13—June 3. 
Oshkosh, Wis. (Public Museum) ....Srventy-Frve Repropuctions 1x Cotor or Famous 
Partntines, May 5-28 

Oxford, Ohio. (Western College for Women) .... REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WoRK OF LEADING 
: Frencn, GERMAN, AND Dutcu Moprrnists, May 14-28. 

San Antonio, Texas (Witte Memorial Museum)....ONe Picrure Exurpit: Portrait BY 


RarEpurn, May 5-28. 
Wheeling, W. Va. (Art Club)... .Parytincs rrom THE TOLEDO MUSEUM oF Art, May 1-15. 


(Other Engagements Pending) 
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EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CAREFULLY 
SELECTED AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS 
BY RESPONSIBLE 
ADVERTISERS 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
ITS VALUE TO ADVERTISERS IS PROVED 


Write for this 


ROAD MAP 


Upon request, we will be glad to 
mail you our Road Map, with 
directions to the Art Colonies of 
New England, and announce- 
ments of Summer Exhibitions. 


The Summer Program includes 
Representative Exhibitions of 
American Art, during the 
months of July and September. 
Visit us when in New York, 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 


EXHIBITIONS IN 


Musrums anp ASSOCIATIONS 


The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, will 
show a group of paintings in the Opportunity 
Gallery until May 4. The exhibit of ad- 
vertising art will be on until May 18, as well 
as the work of students of Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Art. The work of 
Erika Klien, a pupil of Cisek’s, will be ex- 
hibited from the twentieth to the end of the 
month. The exhibition of work of members 
of the New York Society of Craftsmen and 
Mexican Craftwork are semi-permanent. 

The Brooklyn Museum of Art, Eastern 
Parkway, continues the Persian Exhibition. 

The Metropolitan Museumof Art, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 82nd Street, will have a “Loan Ex- 
hibition of Ceramic Art of the Near East”’ 
in Gallery D 6, beginning May 12 and con- 
tinuing until June 28; Furniture and Glass 
(an anonymous gift) in the American Wing 
will continue to be shown until May 3; and 
the following exhibitions will be continued 
through the summer: Lace and Costume 
Accessories (the gift of Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness), Indian and Indonesian Textiles, 
also Prints—Acquisitions of 1929 and 1930. 


CAPE COD AFTERNOON 
BY MAX BOHM 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
ETCHINGS 


FOR MUSEUMS AND FOR 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


MILCH GALLERIES 
108 West 57th Street « New York City 


Visitors are cordially invited to our Current Exhibition 


NEW YORK CITY 


GALLERIES 


The Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, 
will have on exhibition paintings, water 
colors, and etchings by American artists. 

The Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, 106 
East 57th Street, will continue showing 
Robert Brackman’s new pastels (twelve of 
them) until May 2. Then through the re- 
mainder of the month they will exhibit a 
modern dining-room designed by Hammond 
Kroll, also the work of a group of modern 
designers and artists consisting of decorative 
screens, paintings, prints, monotypes, glass 
and ceramics. 

The Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street, 
will hold a group show of American artists 
and a group show of photography. They 
have always on view the works of Orozco. 

The Down-town Gallery, 113 West 13th 
Street, will have an exhibition of pastels— 
caricatures of famous Americans by Peggy 
Bacon, from May 1 to 10, then, from May 
12 to 31, an exhibition entitled “May 
Flowers” by outstanding Americans. 

The Dudensing Gallery, 5 East 57th Street, 
will show American paintings—a permanent 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at Thirty-F ourth Street, New York 


Eighteenth Century Venetian 
ANTIQUES 


This is a period of which Altman has an agreeably varied col- 
lection Mere pieces with which to assemble complete interiors, or 
to ensemble with contemporary English and French furnishings 
with which they associate admirably. The pearwood settee, 
illustrated, shows the Italian interpretation of the school of 
Hepplewhite. It possesses delicacy, charm and perfect proportion, 
Upholstered in sky blue satin, enhancing its fine patina. $900. 


ALTMAN GALLERY OF ANTIQUES ON THE SEVENTH FLOOR 


« 
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Works of Art 
Covered Against 
All Risks 


y 
¢ 


Insurance Agent 


for 


The American Federation 
of Arts 
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t 


Herbert M. Smith 


110 William Street 
New York 
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LOD SIS 


P JACKSON HiGGs 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of tet 


NEW ADDRESS 


32-34 East Fifty Seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


EXHIBITIONS—Continued 


summer group. 

The Ehrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street, 
will have an exhibition of terrace and 
garden furniture and flower paintings, also 
Old Masters. 

The Ferargil Gallery, 63 East 57th Street, 
will show etchings by Will Dyson, also 
garden sculpture. 

The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, will have an exhibition entitled 
“Salons of America”’ during May, and from 
the third of May the Prix de Rome Exhibi- 
tion may be seen, until about the tenth. 

The Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
Street, will have contemporary American 
paintings on exhibition. 

The Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street, 
will continue their exhibition of etchings by 
Joseph Pennell until May 15. 

The Kleeman-Thorman Galleries Lid., 575 
Madison Avenue, announce that they will 
have new drawings and monotypes by Albert 
Sterner on exhibition from April 13 to May 9. 

The Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th 
Street, will have Diirer engravings on ex- 
hibition during the month of May. 

J. Leger & Son Inc., 695 Fifth Avenue, 
will have on exhibition paintings by C. R. W. 
Nevinson and sculpture by H. Barney Seale. 

John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street, 


will have on exhibition English portraits and 
Old Masters. 

The Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
will show an important group of paintings 
by Abbott Thayer. 

The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 
will also show American paintings. 

The Montross Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue, 
will continue until May 9 their exhibition of 
paintings by Florence Waterbury. After 
that date there will be a group show of 
American paintings. 

The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, 2239 Broadway, will have their ‘“‘An- 
nual Exhibition of Students Work” from 
May 15 to 18, inclusive. 

The Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue, will 
have a general show of paintings and water 
colors by American artists. 

Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue, will 
show Old Masters and modern French paint- 
ings. 

The Valentine Galleries, 43 East 57th 
Street, will start their summer exhibition 
in May with a group of paintings by French 
artists including Matisse, Picasso, Derain, 
Bracque, Dufly, and others. 

The Weyhe Galleries, 794 Lexington Ave- 
nue, will continue until May 9 to show 
drawings and lithographs by Adolf Dehn. 
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HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


OLD ann MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
634 FIFTH AVENUE 
STILL LIFE BY P. HARDIM LONDON 
1678-1758 
Size 34’ x 24’, one of a pair 35 OLD BOND STREET 


FOR IMPARTIALITY AND SCHOLARSHIP READ 


THE BURLINGTON. MAGAZINE 


An International Magazine for Connoisseurs 


Founded 1903 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indispensable to all seriously interested in art. 
It deals with all forms of art, both ancient and modern, and thus appeals equally to the 
student and to the collector. 

Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in the world. The size and quality of its 
illustrations are unsurpassed. For over a quarter of a century it has held its position 
as the most important and comprehensive art journal published. 

THE SUBJECTS INCLUDE: Unpublished and newly discovered Old Masters, includ- 
ing both paintings and drawings, ancient textiles, china, furniture, metalwork and every 
variety of antique of interest to the collector or student of art. 


Illustrated, Monthly $1.00. Yearly, $9.00 


BRENTANO’S, INC., 1, West 47TH StrEET, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


If you are not already a reader of THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, and it would 
interest you to see a copy, a free sample copy will be sent on receipt of a cutting of 
this advertisement addressed to:— 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE LTD. 
Bank Buildings, 16a St. James’s Street, London, S. W. 1. 
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tr ROSE IRON 
WORKS 


1976. EASY 45° SRT 
CLEVELAND.OHIO 


DECORATIVE METAL WORK 
TO YOUR OR OUR DESIGN 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 
For 1930—Volume XX VII 


THE YEAR IN ART—Biographical Directories of American Craftsmen, 
Designers and Pictorial Photographers 


Reports and Statistics of Art Museums and Societies 
Paintings Sold at Auction, 1929-1930. Title, size, buyer and price 
Art Scholarships and Fellowships Directory of Art Schools 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $10.00 


Published by Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Fine Arts Insurance 
a en er met ties Against All Risks 


Marine Departments of 


W. S 4 BUDWORTH & SON United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 


(Formerly United States Lloyds, Inc.) 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 
Established 1867 Royal Exchange Assurance 
Scene Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 


- F Agriculture Insurance Co. 
Collecting and Packing for Fire Association of Philadelphia 


Art Exhibitions a Specialty Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


En apes Appleton é Cox, Ihe,, Atty. 
8 t. 
and 44 renee Street (New York) 


These are among the best and strongest com- 

g panies, regularly entered in the principal 

Phone Columbus 2194 States, and operating under the supervision 

of the various State insurance departments. 

ee WEST 528. SF eas ORT For further information write Appleton & 

Cox, Inc., who will supply name of Agent 
in your city. 
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SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


JOHN M. GAMBLE 
President 


BELMORE BROWNE, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 


ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 
Session: 30 Weeks, October to May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


DEPARTMENTS OF ART 
AND ART EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 7 
Kx 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Courses Under the Direction 
of Leon Loyal Winslow. 


xX 


For Special Art Bulletin, Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pennsylvania 


WOODBURY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


THE ART OF SEEING 


PROVE THROUGH LINE AND COLOR 
WHAT AND WHY YOU SEE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 29 to July 11 July 14 to July 31 
Boston, Mass. Ogunquit, Maine 


EvizaABetH Perkins CHARLES Woopsury, N. A. 
And Staff And Staff 


Mental Training Through Memory 
Drawing and from Motion Pictures 


Painting from Nature with Criticisms 


_ in Field and Studio 


For information address: 


SECRETARY 
231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain 
Boston 


GREAT MASTERS 


American and European 


Old and Modern 


THE FINEST PRINTS + LARGEST LINE 
COLLOTYPES = LITHOGRAPHS 
COPPER PLATE FACSIMILES 


Our new 80-page 
fully illustrated catalog is now ready 
Mailed to any address at 
25c the copy 
In brief—an encyclopaedia of art 


THE 
COLONIAL ART COMPANY 


“World’s Largest Picture House’ 
1336-1338 Northwest First Street 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
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@ VIENNA 
@ ART CONGRESS 
@ AUGUST - 1932 


Join Lorado Taft, Elsworth 
\Woodward, John Shapley, 
H. H. Powers, Rossiter 
Howard, and many others 


for OUFr 


@ ART PILGRIMAGE 
@ EUROPE *5601-°770 


@ Send for Announcement 


y 


Bureau of University Travel 
36 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR -: COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - MARINE 
ETCHING - DESIGN - BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL - COMMER- 
CIAL ART - POTTERY - JEWELRY 
CRAFTS - COLOR 
FACULTY AND LECTURERS 
FRANK ALLEN DIRECTOR ART EDUCATION 

CRANBROOK FOUNDATION 
EDWARD DUFNER - N-A- ARTIST - NEW YORK CITY 


JAMES C- BOUDREAU - DIRECTOR FINE ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


MARY C- SCOVEL - DIRECTOR TEACHER TRAINING 
CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


ELAINE HALPIN - FINE ARTS - BROOKLYN POLY- 
TECHNIC 


WILLIAM L+LONGYEAR - PROFESSIONAL CON- 
TACTS - PRATT INSTITUTE 


FRED C- THOMPSON - MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL 
OF ART 


RUTH E- ALLEN -: POTTERY + CRANBROOK FOUN- 
DATION 


OLGA ROSS HANNON - DIRECTOR ART - MONTANA 
STATE COLLEGE 


VERNON SHORT - ETCHING - PRATT INSTITUTE 
LOUIS C- PEDLAR - ADVERTISING « NEW YORK CITY 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL SIX WEEKS 
JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 FOR CATALOG 
DESCRIBING FACULTY - COURSES - CREDITS 


ADDRESS FRANK ALLEN - DIRECTOR 
LONE PINE ROAD - BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN 
METAL CRAFTS 


to be given by the 
Rhode Island School of Design 
under the direction of 

Augustus F’. Rose 

ow 
A four weeks course of intensive training 
10 courses 

ow 


Students may elect any or all subjects 


For particulars address: 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE, Director 


Rhode Island School of Design 
Summer School 


11 Waterman St., Providence, Rhode Island 


EASTPORT SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ART 
EASTPORT, MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


DIRECTOR AND INSTRUCTOR OF 
Painting—Oil and Water Color 


ROBERT C. CRAIG 
Teacher Training 


HILTON LEECH 
Etching 


July 1st to August 26th 


For Information and Catalog 
Address 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS 


67 West 87th St. New York City 
After June 15th—EASTPORT, ME. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


PREPARATION for professions in art as re- 
lated to industry. Emphasis on funda- 
mentals and individual expression in art. 
Design and its application to industrial 
and commercial projects. Research and 
practical experience. Day School—4-year 
course. First year class limited to 175. 
Evening classes. Art Department and 
Textile Department. Catalogs. 


336 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 


_———— 


PHILADELPHIA 


SCHOOL of DESIGN 
for WOMEN 


Oldest School of Industrial Art in America 
Founded 1844 


© 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
MAINTAINED IN ALL SUBJECTS 


© 


Industrial and Decorative Design, Illus- 
tration and Advertising Art, Interior 
Decoration, Fashion Design and Illustra- 
tion, Jewelry Design, All branches of the 
Fine Arts. Highly developed course 
for teachers of art in the 


Public Schools. 
© 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIPS IN DESIGN 
AND FINE ARTS 


RESIDENCE HOUSES NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR OUT OF TOWN STUDENTS 


© 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Catalogue 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 
(Open all Year) 


CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER 
COUNTY, PA. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of 
Philadelphia) 


Register now for Spring and Summer Classes 


Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life 
Decoration, Illustration and Sculpture 


Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Resident Instructors 


Tennis, Swimming, Ete. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


BroaD AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Arts School 


in America 
a 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE 


om) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Address Eleanor A. Fraser, Curator 
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A Seventeenth Century English State Bed formerly at Glemham Hall, Glemham, Suffolk. 
The bed is intact with the original red velvet and embroidered hangings, gimps and fringes 


a of the period. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 
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WE WANT TO GIVE TO EVERY MAN, 
WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THIS BROAD 
COUNTRY OF OURS THAT SAME OP. ~ 
PORTUNITY WHICH MOST OF US HAVE — 
HAD, TO GAIN FROM A KNOWLEDGE 
AND APPRECIATION OF ART THE — 
HAPPINESS OF LIFE, THE 
HAPPINESS THAT ART 
WILL BRING 
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